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Cuapter IY. 7 
RAVENSBIRD’S ARREST. 


HEY were gathered together in the coastguard station, their faces 
bent over the prostrate man, Mitchel; the doctor present now, 
and Mr. Supervisor Cotton himself holding the light. Sims, the pre- 
ventive-man, despatched in search of the surgeon, had not been able to 
find him immediately; he met him at length in the town, walking 
arm-in-arm with Mr. Apperly, Lord Dane’s solicitor ; but some time 
had been lost then. Sims told of Mitchel’s attack, which he called 
“queer,” and the two gentlemen turned their steps to the station. 
Mitchel was insensible still, and frothing at the mouth. 

“ Just move away, will you, and give elbow-room,” said the doctor, 
whose name was Wild, to the crowding spectators. “Do you know 
what brought this attack on, Mr. Cotton? I suspect the man must 
have been unduly excited.” 

“He came banging in here in a fine state, without his coat,” was 
Mr. Cotton’s answer. “I never saw a man so upset: all his breath 
was gone ; and his speech too. I thought he was drunk !” 

The doctor, a thin, active man, with curly black hair, made no 
observation. He was busying himself with Mitchel. The supervisor 
resumed : 

“ After an effort, Mitchel got out some words about wanting as- 
sistance for somebody who was dead; so far as we could understand 
them. For my part, Mr. Wild, I think he was moonstruck.” 

“JT don’t, sir,” dissented Sims, turning to his superior: “I think 
he must have had a great fright. Mitchel’s a quiet, steady man, 
not given to drink, or anything of that sort, but he’s a regular 
coward.” . 

The only way of arriving at a solution of the mystery, was to wait 
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until Mitchel himself revived to tell it. Mr. Wild remained with the 
man, and he grew better, but it was nearly an hour before he was able 
to speak. They placed him in a chair in front of the fire, and gave 
him something to drink. 

“ Now, Mitchel,” began the doctor, “let us have it out. What 
caused this attack of yours ?” 

Mitchel did not answer. He was probably diving into his memory 
for the various items of the evening. 

“What’s the hour?” he suddenly asked, attempting to spring up, 
so as to get a view of the clock behind him. 

“Hard upon ten. You'd better sit still, Mitchel.” 

But instead of sitting still, Mitchel staggered a few paces forward ; 
and had to sink back again. He was weak yet. 

“Then it’s too late!” he exclaimed in his excitement. “The body 
will have been already washed away !” 

He told the tale as well as he was able; his sentences were dis- 
jointed yet. That there had been a scuffle on the brow of the 
heights between two men, and one of them was flung over, or fell over. 
It was Captain Dane. 

The name startled them all. Mr. Apperly was present still, and he 
lifted his face of law with a sharp suspicion. 

“You say a man was scuffling with Captain Dane, and eventually 
pitched him over, Mitchel ?” - 

“ As it seemed to me, sir. That they were quarrelling and strug- 
gling is certain; and Captain Dane would not be likely to fling him- 
self down.” 

“T fear, then, his assailant was the man, Ravensbird,” gravely ob- 
served Mr. Apperly. “He was heard to utter threats of revenge 
against his master to-day.” 

“Tt was him, sir, safe enough!” cried Mitchel, speaking in ac- 
cordance with his assumed conviction. “Td never have thought it of 
him, though. But what is to be done?” added the man, in a more 
energetic tone. “The tide is safe to have carried away the body.” 

“ Are you swre he was dead, Mitchel ?” asked the surgeon. - 

“Stone dead, sir. It was nothing but that which frightened me so.” 

What was to be done, indeed? They might well ask it! Without 
more delay, they all, with the exception of Mitchel, and a man who 
stayed behind to take care of him, started off to the spot by way of 
the land: the beach, they knew, was then impassable, for the tide 
was up. 

dnhe the heights by the chapel, they looked down. The tide 
was nearly at its full height, and the beach covered with it. Nota 
trace, above or below, could be seen of the calamity, as described by 
Mitchel: and there remained little chance but that the body had been 
carried out to,sea, Satisfying their curiosity to the full, by gazing 
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down at the water, so bright in the moon’s rays, they took counsel as 
to what should be the next step. Somebody must break the news to 
Lord Dane; and the two professional gentlemen, as the most fitting, 
undertook the task. 

“T don’t like to do it,” abruptly exclaimed the doctor, as they 
walked across the greensward, the castle and its lights in front of 
them. “ Harry Dane was not the favourite son; but still—a son is 
a son.” 

“T’m sure I don’t,” returned Mr. Apperly. “It strikes me, do you 
know, that you and I are not the proper people to do this. I think it 
should fall to Herbert Dane.” 

Not a more welcome suggestion could he have made. The surgeon 
gladly caught at it, and they left the castle for the present, and bent 
their steps to Herbert Dane’s residence. The modest household of that 
gentleman and his sister consisted of but two, servants; a maid, and 
a man. The latter came to the door and said his master was at 
home. . 

Mr. Herbert Dane was making himself comfortable. He sat on a 
sofa before the fire, a cigar in his mouth, and some glasses at his 
elbow. His back was towards them as they went in. 

“This is your promised nine o'clock, Harry!” he cried out. .“A 
pretty long while to keep a fellow waiting! I suppose you have been 
dancing attendance on that yacht.” 

“ Mr. Herbert—— ” 

Herbert Dane turned short round at the surgeon’s voice, and rose. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon!” he said, with a half laugh. “I thought it 
was Captain Dane: I am expecting him.” 

They did not take the offered chairs. They waited until the servant 
had closed the door, and then looked gravely at Herbert, in the vain 
hope that their countenances might in a degree prepare him for the 
news. It was again the surgeon who spoke. 

“Mr. Herbert, we have a most unpleasant task to perform, and we 
have come to you to help us out with it. We were on our way to the 
castle, bearing evil tidings to Lord Dane. An accident has happened 
to his son.” 

But Herbert Dane was more intent on hospitality than on taking in 
the sound of the words, and was bustling about, placing spirits on the 
table, and ringing the bell for more glasses. Only one gas-burner was 
alight, and that but dimly: but the fire was blazing cheerily. He 
pushed aside the sofa and extended his hand to turn the gas on: 
instead of which he turned it out. 

“A plague on my clumsiness! I never do know which way these 
screws ought to go. Gentlemen——” 

“Mr. Herbert, you did not hear me, I think,” interposed the 
surgeon. Never mind the gas, A dreadful accident has happened 
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to Captain Dane, and we want you to break the tidings to his 
father.” 

“To Captain Dane! What is it ?” 

“He has fallen, or been thrown, over the cliff by the chapel. 
There’s little doubt it has killed him.” 

Herbert Dane had twisted up some paper, and was putting it 
between the bars of the grate, intending to re-light the gas. He 
dropped it from his hand, and turned his dismayed face, on which 
the fire-light played, towards his visitors. They noticed how pale 
it was becoming. 

“Fallen over the cliff!” he uttered. “When? How? How did 
it happen? I have been expecting him here since nine o'clock.” 

They told him all they knew, and asked him to be the one to break 
the news to Lord Dane. Herbert Dane looked blank at the request. 
He'd go a hundred miles rather than do it, he said, presently. He 
had not been in favour latterly at the castle, and his uncle might 
receive it worse from him than from any one. He'd go with them 
and help, but he’d not be the chief spokesman. It seemed to him 
a very horrible addition that the body should have been washed 
away: Harry might not have been dead. “The preventive-man was 
certainly a fool,” he continued, with emphasis. “He ought to have 
gone up the steps and got assistance at the castle. Which of them 
was it ?” 

“ Mitchel: I said so,” replied Mr. Wild. “And a thousand pities 
it should have been Mitchel: any other of the men would not have 
lost his senses over it. To think he should have fallen into a fit, 
and been unable ‘to speak until it was too late!” continued the 
surgeon, resentfully. 

Herbert Dane tossed his hair from his brow. He was leaning his 
forehead on his hand, his elbow on the mantelpiece. ‘“ Does Mitchel 
say that he could not distinguish who the other one was, struggling 
with Harry—with Captain Dane ?” he asked. 

“Fast enough,” cried out the lawyer, before his friend could speak. 
“ Who should it be but the discharged man, Ravensbird ?” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Herbert Dane, a glow flashing into his pale coun- 
tenance. “I told Harry, when I met him this afternoon, he must 
take care of that man. Not but that my warning was spoken as much 
in jest as in earnest,” he added, in a dreamy tone. 

“Wo are wasting time, Mr. Herbert,” said the surgeon. “ Unless 
we see Lord Dane at once, he may get to hear it in some abrupt 
manner : and that would not be desirable. Besides, it is already late.” 

“But wont you take something first ?” 

They declined; and Herbert Dane followed them from the. room, 
taking his hat from the little hall as he passed through it. The 
servant was opening the door. 
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“ Am I to ask Captain Dane to wait, sir, when he comes ?” enquired 
the man. 

“Captain Dane?’ mechanically repeated Herbert, looking at the 
servant as if half bewildered. “No.” 

The first person they saw at the castle was Bruff. Lord Dane was 
in the dining-room : his usual sitting-room at all times of late. Lady 
Dane was with him. Bruff thought they were expecting Captain 
Dane home every minute. The gentlemen could go in. 

The two went in, ushered through the hall by Bruff. Herbert 
Dane walked half way across it, and then turned round. When 
Bruff came back, he found him standing underneath the large gate- 
way. 
“T declare I don’t like to face them, Bruff,” he exclaimed. “The 
telling of ill news used to make me shiver asa boy. It will be an 
awful shock, especially for Lady Dane.” 

“What has happened, Mr. Herbert? They whispered something 
about the captain as they went in. He was quite well when he went 
out from dinner.” 

“T really cannot tell you what has happened; I don’t understand 
it,” was the reply of Herbert Dane. “They came to me just now with 
a tale that he had fallen over the cliff, here, near the ruins, and asked 
me to come up and help them to break it to Lord Dane. Let us go 
on the heights, Bruff, and see if we can see anything!” 

Bruff got his hat and went after Mr. Herbert, feeling stunned with 
bewilderment, but incredulous on the whole. Herbert told him what 
he had heard: and Mr. Bruff audibly wondered whether Mitchel was 
a “born fool.” 

Meanwhile, the two gentlemen were imparting the tidings to Lord 
and Lady Dane. These things are often mercifully softened. It was 
the case here. Mr. Apperly happened to say that the supervisor, 
Cotton, entirely disbelieved the story, judging it to be a chimera of 
Mitchel’s brain, induced by the man’s approaching illness: and if Lord 
and Lady Dane did not entirely rest in this hope, they at least found 
considerable comfort in it. Mr. Wild allowed that Mitchel’s brain, if 
excited by the account of Captain Dane’s quarrel with Ravensbird, 
might have actually imagined the scene of the scuffle between them on 
the heights ; and the tale he told be altogether a delusion. 

But Lord Dane did not sit still under the hope, and do nothing. 
He had: not the use of his legs himself, but he speedily set in motion 
those who had. Some of the servants were sent flying for the man, 
Mitchel, some for the police, some across the heights, and some to the 
bay to see whether the Pearl was gone. Herbert Dane came back 
with Bruff, and agreed with his uncle that the tale was incredible. 

“T have been waiting at home for him all the evening,” Herbert 
said. “I met Harry this afternoon, and he said he’d come in at nine 
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o'clock, after the yacht was off, and smoke a cigar with me, He had 
promised to do so last week, and never came.” 

“Tt is not possible that Ravensbird should dare to attack him as a 
footpad would!” exclaimed Lord Dane, his haughty face flushing 
crimson. 

“My lord,” spoke up Bruff, “a note was left here for the captain 
about an hour ago. Mills, the sailmaker, brought it up. He has 
been at work on board the yacht, and he said the American gentleman 
gave it to him just as they were putting off.” 

“Then the yacht’s gone!” cried Lord Dane. “Bring me that 
note, Bruff.” 

Lord Dane opened it at once; he was a man given to act promptly 
and decisively, and he considered the circumstances justified the 


measure. The note was addressed to the Honourable William Dane, 
and contained but a few words: 


“On board the Pearl: half-past eight o’clock. 
*Dear Wituiam, 


“What has become of you? I got your message, declining 
“ dinner, but have been expecting you since. It is not kind; though 
“T conclude something has unexpectedly detained you. We are off 
“in five minutes. I shall look for you to the last. 
“ Ever yours, 
“ ©, Moncton.” 


“ Why, when Harry left the dinner-table he said he was going then 
to the yacht,” cried Lord Dane, giving the note to Mr. Apperly. 

“ What time was that, my lord ?” 

“ What time was it, Bruff ?” 

ye think it must have been half-past eight, my lord,” replied the 
butler ; “ or close upon it.” 

eh iL. say it was. He lingered on in a brown study at the table, 
drinking nothing. But he told me he did not think the yacht would 
go out before nine or half-past.” 

The sergeant of police answered to his summons, and came up to the 
castle ; but not Mitchel, the preventive-man, he was too ill. Mills, 
the sailmaker, came, sent for by Lord Dane; and he proved that 
Captain Dane did not go down to the yacht. Colonel Moncton, he 
said, was looking for him to the last moment, but the captain did not 
come. At the instant of their putting off, the colonel gave him the 
note, and asked him to bring it up to the castle. 

At length the bustle of inquiry was over and the castle cleared, 
the police having received Lord Dane’s orders to apprehend Ravens- 
bird. The old Lord and Lady Dane sat up the livelong night, losing 
hope with every passing moment. The tide receded from the strip 
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of beach, leaving nothing on it, leaving no signs that anything, dead 
or alive, had been there, leaving not even Mitchel’s coat. And at 
length the morning light dawned, and the morning sun shone out 
to gladden the world, but no trace had been found of Harry Dane. 

Just before entering Danesheld, standing in an obscure spot, mid- 
way between the first house in the village and the sea, was a small 
inn, called the Sailors’ Rest. It was kept by a man of the name of 
Hawthorne, who had once been gamekeeper to Lord Dane. A well- 
conducted inn it was, of rather a better class than a common public- 
house, affording good bed and board to travellers, and had also its 
share of bar and parlour custom. The men-servants from the castle 
were fond of dropping in, to drink their glass of ale with the landlord; 
and it was at this house that Ravensbird had taken up his sojourn, 
when turned out of doors by his master. 

On the morning subsequent to the calamity, which was not yet 

enerally known, the landlord was in the bar alone; or, at any rate, 
ho thought he was alone. He was busy polishing his taps and setting 
things straight, according to his custom, before breakfast, when one 
of the preventive-men, on his way to the beach, came up the passage 
and entered. 

“ Half a gill of rum, landlord; the morning air’s chilly, like.” ! 

“ We shall have a fine day again,” observed the landlord, as he 
handed him what he asked for. 

“ It’s to be hoped we shall, for the work that’s got to be done in it,” 
replied the customer. “ They are going to drag in shore for the 
body ; and I suppose all Danesheld will turn out to see.” 

“ Drag for what body? Has any one been lost ?” 

The man was in the act of putting the glass of rum to his lips. 
He drew it back, and gazed at the landlord. 

“Do you mean to say that you have not heard of the misfortune 
that has overtook the castle? Captain Dane’s murdered.” 

“Captain Dane murdered !” echoed the landlord, doubting whether 
his ears played him false. 

“ He was assaulted on the heights last night, just opposite the 
eastle, and flung over the cliff,” explained the man. “ Mitchel was 
on his beat underneath and saw it all. When he came to examine 
the fallen man, he found it to be Captain Dane, and he was stone dead.” 

Mr. Hawthorne fell back amidst his taps, feeling not far off “stone 
dead” himself. 

“And Mitchel, he comes running up to the guardhouse at the 
pace of a steam-engine, which upset his heart, or some vital part in 
him, and must needs fall right into a fit, and never spoke for an hour or 
more. The consequence was, not a soul knew of it in time, and the 
tide came up and washed the body away. Sickly fellows like Mitchel 
are never good for much.” 
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“And who was it attacked him ?—who threw him over?” asked 
the landlord, when he could find his tongue. 

“ Nobody need ask that.twice. It was the servant, Ravensbird.’ 

Once more the landlord backed against the taps, and a brass ladle, 
which he happened to have in his hand, fell to the ground with a 
clatter. 

“ Ravensbird !—Ravensbird, do you say? Why he has been stay- 
ing here since yesterday! I couldn’t have slept in the house with 
him last night, if I had known this.” 

“Twas Ravensbird done it, and nobody else. He wasn't long 
carrying out his threats of revenge. The curiousest part is, how he 
managed to entrap Captain Dane on to the heights ; to their very 
edge. Some say—— 

At this moment an interruption occurred which nearly made the 
speaker (as he phrased it afterwards) start out of his skin. Over the 
high wooden screen which ran partially across the bar, its seat facing 
the fireplace, appeared the head of Mr. Ravensbird, who had been 
quietly seated there all the time. 


“Your name’s Dubber, I believe,” he said, glaring indignation at 
the preventive-man. 


Dubber was, as the saying runs, taken to. He stood in silence, too 
much confused to make any reply. 

“How dare you stand there and traduce me?” demanded Ravens- 
bird. “By what authority do you accuse me of the crime of 
murder ?” 

“Well now, Mr. Ravensbird, if it is not true, and you are innocent, 
I’m sure I beg your pardon,” spoke the man, gathering his wits and 
making the best of the situation. “As to my telling Hawthorne—if 
I had not told him, the next comer-in would: the wonder is, he didn’t 
hear it last night. If you were not a party concerned, you'd be the 
first yourself to talk of it. I didn’t speak in ill nature.” 

“Did I understand you to say that Mitchel affirms I pitched Cap- 
tain Dane over the cliff?—that he saw me do it ?” 

“Tt’s what Mitchel says.” 

“Did he say so to you?” 

“Not to me; I haven’t seen him since. Sims told me about it, and 
he was in the guardhouse when Mitchel got in.” 

“Ts it true that Captain Dane is dead?” continued Ravensbird, 
after a pause. 

“That's true enough; and the tide carried his body away. They 
are getting ready the drags now. Lord Dane has had the police up 
at the castle half the night, they say. But I must be off, unless I'd 
like to get reported ; my time’s up.” 

He turned short round with the last sentence and went out hastily, 
glad to be away from the sallow face, the stern eye of Ravensbird. 
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Mr. Ravensbird descended from the seat of the screen, on which he 
had been standing, and came round to the landlord. 

“What do you know of this business, Hawthorne ?” 

“Tf you were sitting inside the screen, Mr. Ravensbird, you must 
know as much as I do,” answered the man, feeling by no means secure 
that Ravensbird was not going to attack himself. “I never heard a 
word of it till Dubber came in. You did startle me, putting your 
head up like that! I thought you were in bed.” 

“T have been down this half hour. What do you think of this 
tale ?” 

“T don’t know what to think of it. Who would do harm to Cap- 
tain Dane? He had no enemies, and was a friend to us all. I’m 
sure the quarrel with you was quite unlike him.” 

“Unlike his general nature. He was put up—and so was I. 
Where’s my hat? Upstairs, 1 think. I shall go out and ascertain 
the truth of this business.” 

He quitted the bar to go to his chamber, and almost at the same 
moment the sergeant of police entered. He gave a quiet glance round, 
and then nodded to the landlord. 

“Good morning, Hawthorne. You have got Master Ravensbird 
lodging here, I believe. Is he up yet ?” 

“He was here in the bar not an instant ago, Mr. Bent. He’s gone 
to his room now to get his hat. He wants to go out and learn the 
particulars of this sad affair about Captain Dane. Dubber has been 
in, telling of it. I’m sure you might have knocked me down with the 
click of an empty gun.” 

The sergeant withdrew to the passage, and there he propped him- 
self against the wall. The position commanded a view of the back 
door of the house as well as the front. 

“A fine morning, Mr. Ravensbird,” cried he, as the latter appeared. 

“Very. Iam going out to enjoy it.” 

“ An instant first. I want to say a few words to you.” 

“Not now,” returned Ravensbird, impatience in his tone. 

“No time like the present,’ was the reply of the sergeant, as he 
laid his hand on the man’s shoulder. “Don’t be restive. I must 
detain you.” 

Ravensbird turned his sallow face on the officer, his eyes flashing 
with anger. “By what right? What do you mean?” 

“Now, Ravensbird, don’t be unreasonable. Take things quietly. 
You are my prisoner, and all the resistance you can make will not 
avail you.” 

Ravensbird’s answer to this was resistance. A slight scuffle, and he 
suddenly found a pair of handcuffs on his wrists. 

“The most senseless thing a man can do is to attempt to resist an 
. Officer in the execution of his duty,” observed the police-sergeant in a 
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tone of pleasant argument, as though he were discussing the point 
with a knot of friends. “Lord Dane gave me orders last night to 
arrest you: I might have knocked the house up and took you then ; 
but I thought I'd do the thing politely and wait till morning. I put 
a man or two on outside, back and front, to make sure.” 

“How dare Lord Dane order me into custody? He has not the 
right to do it. He is not a magistrate.” 

The sergeant broke into a little amused laugh. “A stipendiary 
magistrate, no; but he is the lord-lieutenant of the county. Don’t 
you question Lord Dane’s rights, my good man.” 

‘ Ravensbird was cooling down. “Understand me,” he began ;— 
“your name’s Bent, I think ?” he broke off to say. 

“Bent, it is.” 

“Understand me, Mr. Bent: I do not wish to resist any lawful 
authority, and if I were free as air this moment, I should stay and 
face the charge out. What Iam annoyed at is this: I was on the 
point of going abroad to inquire into the attack on Captain Dane, to 
pick up what I could; for, by fair means or by unfair, I intend to sift 
it out. I have a motive for so doing that you know nothing of; and 
Td rather have given a ten-pound note from my pocket than been 
stopped at it.” 

The sergeant coughed; as incredulous a cough as ever fell on the 
ear of captured man. There was not a shadow of doubt in his 
opinion, and he did not suppose there could be in anybody else’s, that 
the true attacker of Captain Dane was before him. 

“Tm sorry I can’t spare you. - It’s all very plausible, Ravensbird, 
this show of wanting to learn particulars, but you have got an old 
card to deal with.” 

Ravensbird looked ‘steadily at the sergeant, never quailing. “You 
may be an old card; experience has made you one; but you have 
taken the wrong man in taking me. I did not know that any acci- 
dent, any ill, had happened to Captain Dane, until Dubber just now 
told it; I did not know but he was alive and well. And that I 
swear.” 

“ Now don’t you take and swear to any nonsense, or it may be used 
against you,” was the sharp retort. “It’s not my way to make bad 
worse for those who come into my custody; but when they will get 
slipping out all sorts of admissions in their folly, why I’m obliged to 
take note of it. The best thing you can do is to sew your mouth up 
until you are before my Lord Dane. And that’s friendly advice, 
mind.” 

Possibly Ravensbird felt it to be so. And if he did not literally 
sew his mouth up with thread, he at least relapsed into silence. 
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Cuapter VY. 
PUTTING HER TO THE OATH. 


Amipst the surmises, the doubts, the suspicions, that were shaking the 
breast of my Lord Dane, equally with that of every inmate of the 
castle, two convictions gradually cleared themselves from the general 
mist, and stood out prominently: the one was, of the certain guilt of 
Richard Ravensbird; the other, that the extraordinary behaviour of 
Lady Adelaide Errol on the previous night must have had reference 
to the calamity. 

Lady Adelaide denied it. Lord Dane called for her the first thing 
in the morning, and put the question to her in his straightforward 
manner: “Did she witness anything of the struggle, and was it that 
which had terrified her?’ ‘With many tears and protestations, and 
apparently in much terror still, for her frame shook and her face was 
white, she totally denied it. But it must be confessed that Lord Dane 
retained his suspicions. 

About ten o'clock, Ravensbird was marshalled to the castle. Lord 
Dane sat in his chair of state in the great hall. Mr. Apperly was 
with him; and the lawyer—though not there professionally, for this 
was no official investigation, simply what Lord Dane called a private 
inquiry—had a pen and ink before him, intending to take down, for 
his own satisfaction, any point that struck him. Vigorous in mind, if 
incapable in body, was Lord Dane. He had not yet seen Mitchel, but 
the man was expected up. Squire Lester was near Lord Dane, 
not in his magisterial capacity, but as a friend. Supervisor Cotton 
was also there. All doubt as to the fate of Captain Dane was 
over; the morning tide had washed his hat ashore,'and a fishing 
boat picked up Mitchel’s coat at sea. A feeling was gaining ground 
that the fall was not the result of accident, or of a blow given in the 

‘heat of dispute, but was deliberate murder. Never was the guilt of a 
prisoner more positively assumed than that of Ravensbird, not only by 
Lord Dane and his family, but by the police. The sergeant had made 
his own inquiries amidst the household, and his opinion was conclusive. 
No little sensation was created when Ravensbird appeared, not in hand- 
cuffs—those had been_removed—but guarded by the sergeant officially. 

“ You bad, wicked man!” burst out Lord Dane, in anguish, forget- 
ting the dignity of his position in the feelings of a father; “could 
nothing serve your turn but you must murder my poor son ?” 

“T did not murder him, my lord,” respectfully answered Ravensbird. 

“We don’t want useless quibbling here,” interrupted Lawyer Ap- 
perly, before Lord Dane could speak. “If you did not deliberately 
kill him with a knife, or a club, or a pistol, or any weapon of that sort, 
you attacked him and threw him over the cliff. I don’t know what 
else you can call it but murder.” 
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“T never was on the heights at all last night. I never saw Captain 
Dane after he turned me out of doors in the morning,” quietly re- 
sponded Ravensbird. ‘“ Who is it that accuses me ?” 

“ Now, my good man, this absurd equivocation will not avail you, 
and you only waste breath and my lord’s time in using it,” impetuously 
cried Mr. Apperly, who was of an excitable temperament, and apt to put 
himself into a heat. “You have brought enough sorrow upon his 
lordship, without seeking to prolong this trying scene.” 

“T asked you, Mr. Apperly, who was my accuser, and I have a 
right to be answered,” said the prisoner, in rather a dogged tone, for 
he saw that his guilt was taken for granted by all present. 

“Circumstances and your own actions are your accusers, and 
Mitchel the coastguardsman is evidence,” explained Mr. Apperly. 

“Where is Mitchel ?” feverishly interrupted Lord Dane. “Could 
he not have been here before this ?” 

Inspector Cotton had thought he would have been ; he went out of 
the hall to see if there were signs of him coming. 

“ Does Mitchel say that it was I, my lord, who had the struggle 
with Captain Dane—that he saw me ?” questioned Ravensbird. 

“Of course he says it,” interrupted the lawyer, before Lord Dane 
could answer. “Do you hope he would conceal it, prisoner ?” 

“Then he tells a malicious, gratuitous lie, Mr. Apperly,” was the 
prisoner's rejoinder, as he turned and faced the lawyer. “And he 
must do it to screen the real offender.” 

Lord Dane inclined his head forward and spoke. “ Ravensbird, as 
Mr. Apperly says, this line of conduct will only tell against you. 
Had no person whatever witnessed the act, there could have been no 
reasonable doubt in regard to it ; for who else, but you, was at variance 
with my son? Of the nature of the quarrel between you and him 
yesterday morning I am ignorant, but it is certain you must have pro- 
voked him grievously ; and you quitted the castle uttering threats - 
against him.” 

“My lord, so far that is true,” replied Ravensbird, calmly and re- 
spectfully ; “I gave Captain Dane certain information, by which I 
thought to do him a service, but he received it in quite a contrary 
spirit. It was connected with his own affairs; was not pleasant in- 
formation ; and it aroused his anger towards me. Smarting under the 
unmerited treatment, for it was unmerited—I grew angry in my turn, 
and I confess that I answered my master as I ought not to have 
answered him. This vexed him further, and he said some harsh and 
bitter things. We were both in a passion; both excited ; he beyond 
control; and he ordered me out of the house on the instant, and 
kicked me down stairs. I ask you, my lord, whether it was likely I 
could take it calmly, without a retort? I had been a good servant to 
my master ; had served him faithfully for years; he had reposed con- 
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fidence in me; had grown to treat me almost as a friend: and that 
made me feel the insult all the more keenly. I left the castle over- 
flowing with wrath, and for the next two hours all I did was to give 
vent to it in harsh words i 

“You were heard to say you would be revenged,” interrupted Lord 
Dane. 

“Ten times, at least, I said it, my lord, and many heard me; but by 
the end of the two hours my anger was spent. Threatening words 
they had been, but idle as the wind. I never seriously entertained 
the thought of taking vengeance on my master. I liked him too 
well. I had but spoken in the heat of passion; and before the day 
was over I actually began in my own mind to find excuses for him.” 

“You forget that your struggle with him was witnessed by the 
. preventive-man,” spoke Lord Dane, who had listened impassively. 

“Tt never was, my lord, for no struggle with me took place. What 
Mitchel’s motive for accusing me can be, I cannot tell: either his 
eyesight must have deceived him, or he is screening the real offender 
at my cost. But I don’t fear: the truth is sure to come to light.” 

“The truth is to light already,” sarcastically interrupted Mr. 
Apperly. “But all this is waste of time. My lord, can we ask no 
questions of anybody else while we are waiting for Mitchel? Ser- 
geant Bent here craves permission to make some inquiry of Lady 
Adelaide Errol. He has heard she was a witness of the scuffle.” 

“She says she was not,” replied Lord Dane, while Mr. Lester lifted 
his head in surprise. 

“How was it possible that Lady Adelaide could have witnessed it ?” 
asked Mr. Lester. 

Lord Dane explained. Tempted by the beauty of the night, Lady 
Adelaide had foolishly run out across the heights. She came back at 
once, crying out, evidently frightened. He eeuilt thought she must 
have witnessed something of it, but she denied it. 

“Pardon me, my lord, “if I put in my opinion,” said the police-ser- 
geant: “her ladyship is but a young and timid girl, and would doubt- 
less shrink from acknowledging she had been a witness to anything so 
dreadful. From what I have heard your servants say, the French 
maid especially, I feel sure she did see something of it. If you will 
allow her to come in, I'll put a question or two to her.” 

“ Have her in if you like,” said Lord Dane, adopting the view taken 
by the officer, and thinking that if she did know anything she should 
be made to speak. 

It was Mr. Lester who went for her. And it is probable that Lady 
_Adelaide did not dare to disobey the summons, for she came in leaning 
‘on his arm. As she stood near Lord Dane, in her white morning 
dress with its blue ribbons, she seemed a very vision of loveliness, 
The sunlight played on her flaxen hair, and her colour went and came 
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fitfully. Mr. Lester had placed a chair, but she did not accept it; 
she seemed only eager to get away again, and stood before the table, 
both her hands resting on it. 

“Your ladyship witnessed the struggle last night on the heights,” 
began the sharp police-sergeant, speaking very blandly, but in a per- 
fectly assured tone; “will you kindly tell me how much of it you 
saw ?” 

The confident tone deceived her. She assumed something or other 
had come out to betray her, and that further denial would be useless. 
Glancing round the room in a terror not to be mistaken, the ex- 
pression of her eyes not unlike that of a stag at bay, she caught the 
penetrating gaze of Sophie Deffloe. Why had she come in? A faint 
cry escaped Lady Adelaide’s lips. 

“Had your ladyship any motive in running out on the heights last 
night?” proceeded the officer, who had no suspicion but that it was 
quite an exceptional occurrence. “You could not, I presume, have 
known that any quarrel was about to take place there ?” 

“Oh no, no,” she vehemently answered, bursting into tears. 

“The affray took you by surprise, then ? as we have been assuming. 
Will your ladyship relate what you saw ?” 

Her ladyship glanced round the room, the expression of her face un- 
mistakable. She sought for compassion, and she sought for escape: 
she gazed pitifully up to Lord Dane’s eyes, into Mr. Lester's, and 
then she turned and caught the stern ones of her maid. 

“Why does Sophie stand there ?” 

The appeal was made to Lord Dane. He had seen the girl, and 
supposed she was there in attendance on her mistress. The police- 
officer thought Lady Adelaide was trifling with him. 

“Tt may be better that your ladyship should declare now what you 
saw and know, or you may be called upon to do it more publicly.” 

“ Speak out, Adelaide,” said Lord Dane, sternly, feeling there was 
more behind than she had confessed to, and angry at her previous 
denial. “If you don’t, Il have you examined on your oath. You 
told me you ran inside the ruins, and began thinking of ghosts, and 
that the thought frightened you.” 

“Oh no, no, uncle, not the oath!” she burst forth, the one word 
seeming to have drowned all others. “Tl tell you the whole truth 
at once, I will, indeed,” she added, turning from the keen gaze of the 
sergeant. “It’s true I did begin to think of ghosts, as I ran through 
the ruins, and I was turning back in my fright, when I heard some 
voices outside, near the edge of the cliff. I felt glad of it, because it 
took off my loneliness, and I went cautiously to the outer opening and 
peeped out. Two men were on the very edge of the cliff—struggling, 
fighting ; and in another moment one of them disappeared—he had 
fallen over. It nearly frightened me to death. I flew back through 
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the ruins, across the grass to the castle; and I believe I screamed, 
though I don’t think I was conscious of it at the time. Bruff came 
out and met me; and that’s all I know.” 

“Why did you not state this at the time?” cried Lord Dane, his 
brow darkening. 

“T was too frightened,” she sobbed ; “I was sick with fear. Be- 
sides, I thought my aunt would be angry enough with me for having 
run out, without confessing to what I had seen.” 

“ Had you spoken then it might have saved Harry’s life,” said Lord 
Dane, in a low tone. “ Did you recognise him?” 

“Oh no, uncle,” she said, with a wail. “ How can you ask it?” 
~ “Did you recognise the other one ?” asked the officer. 

“T did not recognise either.” 

“Not at all? Not in the least—in any sign? Surely your lady- 
ship could see whether he was a tall man or a short one ?” 

Never had Lady Adelaide betrayed greater terror than she was 
betraying now. Her lips were white, her hands trembled. Twice she 
essayed to speak before words came. 

“T don’t know what either looked like; I don’t know whether they 
were tall or short. It all passed in a moment.” 

“ Did no idea, ever so faint, convey to your ladyship’s mind a notion 
of who either of them might be ?” came the persistent question. 

“No; unless I thought that they were robbers, attacking one © 
another.” 

“ Nor the voices either, my lady ? Did you not recognise them ?” 
" “T did not hear the voices, except that first moment when I was 
inside the ruins,” she answered, shivering. “They were not speaking 
at the last, in the struggle ; or, if they were, I did not hear them.” 

“Then you positively recognised neither Captain Dane nor his 
assailant 7” 

“Why can’t you believe me?” she retorted, in a tone of angry com- 
plaint, of wild pain. “Was not Captain Dane my cousin? Had I 
recognised either him or the other, should I not be ready to avow it? 
Let me go back,” she added imploringly, to Lord Dane. “If I stop 
here for ever I cannot tell you more.” 

“ An instant yet, my lady,” persisted the sergeant. “Did the other 
—the one who did not go over the cliff—attempt to follow you when 
you ran away ?” 

“ Not that I know of. I did not look round to see.” 

“T do hope and trust your ladyship has told all,” was the comment 
of the police-sergeant, as she moved away to the door, waiting for no 
further permission. 

Mr. Lester advanced and led her from the hall, Sophie Deffloe 
slowly following. “ How cruel they are!” she said, the tears running 


down her cheeks, “As if I should not be too glad to tell anything 
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that I knew. I wonder you allowed that man to pursue me with his 
questions !” 

“Tn the presence of Lord Dane, on an occasion such as this, I am 
nobody,” whispered Mr. Lester, his tone one of the warmest, tenderest 
sympathy. “I felt for you more than I can express. But, Adelaide, 
don’t run out at night alone again.” 

“ Never, never!” was her vehement answer. “This has been a life’s 
lesson to me. But I thought no harm.” 

“ Harm !—no,” murmured Mr. Lester, as he bowed over her hand at 
the drawing-room door, and resigned her, Sophie Deffloe having halted 
at a distance to watch her in. 

“What are you staring at, Sophie?” inquired Mr. Lester, as he 
passed the girl to return to the hall. 

“That regards me,” she replied, translating her thoughts more 
literally than she generally did. 

Lord Dane grew impatient in his chair of state, waiting for the 
appearance of the preventive-man. There seemed to be some great 
delay. The most unconcerned individual present seemed to be Richard 
Ravensbird, and his cool, independent bearing rather irritated Lord 
Dane. That there was not a loophole of possibility of his innocence, 
all Danesheld would have testified to. 

A murmur, and Mitchel came in at last, under the wing of Mr. 
Cotton. The man looked pale and ill, and Lord Dane ordered him a 
chair while he spoke to what he had seen and heard. He described the 
hearing of the voices in dispute, the seeing the struggle on the edge 
of the heights, and the fall of one of them, whom he found to be 
Captain Dane. 

“Thrown over by Ravensbird,” wis hot-tongued Lawyer Apperly. 

“Yes,” assented Mitchel. 

“Were there no signs of life whatever in my son ?” inquired Lord 
Dane, suppressing, as he best could, all signs of feeling. 

“None, my lord: he was dead beyond mistake. I wish I could 
have carried him away in my arms, my lord, instead of leaving him 
there to be washed away by the tide!” fervently added the man, in an 
accession of regret and remorse. “But it was beyond my strength. 
If I had not fell into that fit, there’d have been time to get to him.” 

“You could not help it, Mitchel,” replied Lord Dane, in a sad, kind 
tone. “ Did you recognise it to be my son on the heights, before he 
fell ?” 

“No, my lord,” replied Mitchel, shaking his head. “The moon 
was bright, but moonlight isn’t daylight, and I couldn’t get an over 
clear view above, from the place where I stood. The scuffle did not 
seem to last a moment, either, before he was over. It was only when 
I got to him, trying to lift him up, that I saw it was Captain Dane.” 

An interruption came from Ravensbird. He had stood with his 
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stern black eyes fixed on Mitchel ever since the man’s entrance; they 
seemed to devour every turn of his countenance, every word that fell 
from his lips. 

“My lord,” said he, turning to Lord Dane, “if I were before a 
regular court, undergoing a formal examination, I should be allowed 
an advocate ; the worst criminal is not denied so much as that; but 
here I have none to help me; I stand alone. I should like to ask 
this man a question, my lord.” 

“ Ask it,” said Lord Dane. 

Ravensbird turned and faced Mitchel. “You have just said you 
could not recognise Captain Dane on the heights, not getting a clear 
view. If you could not recognise him, how could you recognise 
me ?” 

“T did not recognise you,” replied Mitchel. 

A pause. Richard Ravensbird spoke out eagerly—passionately : 

“Then why did you say you did ?” 

“T didn’t say it.” 

“You did. As I am told.” 

“No, I did not say it. My eyesight did not carry me so far. 
It—_—” 

The words were interrupted by the police-sergeant. ‘ Do you mean 
to deny, Mitchel, now that you are before my lord, that it was Ravens- 
bird who flung over Captain Dane ?” 

“T couldn’t say that it was, sir, or that it was not. It might have 
been him, or it might have been anybody else, for all I saw.” 

The sergeant looked at Lord Dane. “I understood your lordship, 
last night, that Mitchel had recognised Ravensbird as the offender.” 

“T understood he had,” replied Lord Dane. “You told me so, 
Apperly ; as did Mr. Wild.” 

Mr. Apperly brought his spectacles and his red face down upon 
Mitchel, and spoke in a sharp, quick tone: 

“What do you mean by this denial, Mitchel? You know you said 
last evening it was Ravensbird ; said it in the guardhouse.” 

“T said it was sure to have been Ravensbird on account of the 
quarrel he had with his master in the morning,” answered Mitchel. 
“ Everybody else said so too. But I never said it from my own know- 
ledge ; from my own eyesight.” 

“Then, are we to understand, Mitchel, that you do not know posi- 
tively, who it was that was engaged in the conflict with my son ?— 
that you did not recognise the person ?” asked Lord Dane. 

“T did not, my lord. I surmised it to be Mr. Ravensbird, of course, 
because of the quarrel we had heard of; but I could not see the people 
who were struggling on the heights; that is, not to recognise them. 
I should not have known the one to be Captain Dane but for his falling 
down to where I was.” — 

VoL. XVII. 
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The whole room felt nonplussed. Everybody in it, including the 
usually keen and correct police-officer, had understood that Mitchel 
was ready to swear, by the evidence of his own eyesight, to Richard 
Ravensbird. 

“Tt does not make a shade of difference,” cried Mr. Apperly, over- 
zealous in the Dane interest and his own conviction. “ Richard 
Ravensbird was heard to utter threats against his master——” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Apperly, it makes every difference,” 
sharply interrupted Ravensbird. “For a credible witness to say he 
saw me commit the murder, is one thing: but when he says he did not 
see me, it’s another.” 

“Perhaps you can account for your time yesterday, Ravensbird, 
hour by hour, until ten o’clock at night ?” cried the lawyer. 

“Perhaps I can, if it’s necessary I should,” retorted Ravensbird. 
« After I was turned from these gates I went straight to the Sailors’ 
Rest, and the landlord can tell you so.” 

«But you may not have stopped at the Sailors’ Rest ?” 

“T did stop at it: and twenty people going in and out saw me there. 
I did not stir out all day ; I dined and had tea with Hawthorne and his 
wife.” 

“ What did you do after tea ?” 

“ After tea I sat with them for some time, and then I went out fora 
walk.” 

“T thought so!” cried impetuous Mr. Apperly. ‘“ Where did you 
walk to? Which road ?” 

Rayensbird paused in hesitation, and the fact could but tell against 
him. 

“T don’t know that it matters to anybody which road I went,” came 
the tardy answer. 

“Tt matters to everybody. Perhaps you took this road? Why, 
bless me!” added the lawyer, jumping up with the suddenness of the 
recollection, “I met you myself, Ravensbird! I was on my way home 
from a client’s, and I met you coming in this direction; towards the 
castle. It was about seven o'clock.” 

“T did not see you,” said Ravensbird. 

“Perhaps not. I saw you, and that’s more to the purpose. Where 
were you going ?” 

“That's my business,” answered the man. “I was going about no 
harm, and I did none. I was not out long; I was soon back at the 
Sailors’ Rest.” 

“What time did you get back ?” quickly asked the lawyer. 

“Mitchel,” as quickly rejoined Ravensbird, “ what time was it when 
you saw the scufile and the fall ?” 

“Tt was between half-past eight and a quarter to nine,” replied 
Mitchel. “Hard upon the three-quazters, I should say.” 
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Ravensbird drew back with the air of a man who has vanquished his 
adversaries and done with contention. ‘That settles the question, so 
far as I am concerned, my lord. I was back in the private parlour at 
the Sailor's Rest by twenty minutes past eight. I remember hearing 
it strike a quarter past by the church clock just before I got in, and I 
took out my watch to see whether it was right. I did not stir out 
again all the evening.” 

Lord Dane felt amazed at the man’s confident manner; he did not 
believe a word. 

“ Mitchel,” he said, “are you sure as to the time yourself?’ But 
even as Lord Dane spoke, he remembered that his son was in-doors 
with him, sitting at the dining-table, until half-past eight, or close 
upon it. 

“T am quite sure, my lord,” was Mitchel’s answer. “It’s not often 
we preventive-men are mistaken as to the time; we've nothing to do, 
marching about there, but listen to the quarters and the hours as the 
church clock gives them out. Besides, there’s the tide to guide us; 
it’s quite an amusement to note the tide and the time keeping pace 
together. I should think the real time that Captain Dane fell was 
about twenty-two minutes to nine. It went the three-quarters soon 
after I left him, when I was running along the beach.” 

“T suppose you could swear to this, Mitchel, if required,” cried 
keen Lawyer Apperly. 

“Yes, I could, sir; it’s the truth.” 

The answer went for little. Mr. Apperly felt quite certain that 
there was a mistake somewhere. “Perhaps, Ravensbird,” he sug- 
gested, “ you will inform Lord Dane what you were doing with your- 
self during that interval of absence from the Sailors’ Rest, and where 
you passed it? According to your own account you must have been 
away pretty nearly an hour and a half.” 

“T respectfully submit to my lord that where I was does not matter 
to this inquiry,” was the reply of Ravensbird. “ Mitchel declares the 
murder must have been committed———” 


“Stop a minute. This is the second time you have called it 
‘murder.’ ” 


“Well?” cried Ravensbird : “it is what other people are calling it.” 

“Not in the confident tone you use. Go on.” 

“Mitchel says it took place at about twenty-two minutes to nine. 
I was back at the Sailors’ Rest before twenty minutes past eight. 
Even had I gone direct from the heights to the inn (which I did not, 
I was not on the heights at all last night), I must have left them at 
eight o'clock, or thereabouts, to get down at the time I speak of. I 
was in by twenty minutes past eight, and I did not go out again. If 
this is proved—and you can get a dozen testifying witnesses to its 
proof, by sending to the Sailors’ Rest—then I submit, Mr. Apperly, 
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that you have no right to inquire into my actions. Once establish 
that I was not, that I could not have been, the assaulter of Captain 
Dane, and I am as free and independent as you are. Why, I was 
playing at dominoes with one of the customers at half-past eight, and 
I played with him till ten.” 

The most obvious course at this stage was to send to the Sailors’ 
Rest, that the prisoner’s words might be confirmed or refuted. The 
sergeant himself went down, and Lord Dane waited with ill-concealed 
impatience. As before, the only man in the room perfectly at his ease 
to all appearance, was Ravensbird. 

Mr. Bent came back. He came with a crestfallen expression of 
countenance, and acknowledged himself “floored.” “Floored for the 
present.” Hawthorne and his wife with two or three other credible 
witnesses declared that Ravensbird was back at the Sailors’ Rest by 
twenty minutes past eight. They were enabled to fix the time from 
the fact that Ravensbird had called their attention to the clock in the 
private parlour, he saying it was “just right” with the church. And 
it was certainly true that he did not leave the house again, and that 
he was playing at dominoes until near bed-time. 

In the teeth of this evidence there could be no pretext for retaining 
Rayensbird in custody, and Lord Dane unwillingly ordered him out of 
it. Unwillingly, because from the depth of his heart he still deemed 
the man to be guilty. 

“You are at liberty to go, Richard Ravensbird.” 

“ My lord,” said the ex-prisoner, walking forward from the corner 
where he had chiefly stood, to confront Lord Dane, “I think’even yet, 
in spite of testimony, you believe me to have been the assailant of my 
master. Once more let me assert the truth: I never saw him after I 
left this castle in the morning.” 

“T do believe it to have been you; you, and no other,” replied Lord 
Dane, bending forward his severe face. “ You have triumphed for the 
moment; but I would have you remember, Richard Ravensbird, that 
crimes such as this are sure to come to light sooner or later.” 

Rayensbird’s only answer was a bow, respectful enough. His 
manner to Lord Dane throughout had been characterized by marked 
respect. Indeed, it could not be said that he had been direspectful to 
any one, only fearlessly independent. He passed out of the hall 
without another word. Bruff was standing in the gateway, but 
Ravensbird brushed past him, never speaking, and turned towards 
Danesheld. Following him came Mr. Cotton and Mitchel; they 
were not so unsociable, and the butler invited them to drink a glass of 
ale. Very acceptable was it to poor weak Mitchel. 

There remained in the hall Lord Dane, Squire Lester, Mr. Apperly, 
and the police-sergeant. The two former were talking together. Mr. 
Apperly was in a brown study, and the officer was pencilling down 
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some memoranda in an old note-book he had taken from his pocket, 
his countenance a very thoughtful one. 

“You look puzzled, Bent,” observed the lawyer, rousing himself. 

“Tt’s what I am then, Mr. Apperly. Out and out.” 

“You still think he’s guilty ?” 

“T’m sure he’s guilty,” was the emphatic answer. 

“Well,” said Mr. Apperly, whose opinion had somewhat veered 
round, after the decisive alibi established, “I don’t feel sure of it now. 
One can’t shut one’s eyes to facts. If the man was really back at the 
Sailors’ Rest by the time he mentions——” 

“T tell you he was not back,” interrupted the sergeant; “or else 
Mitchel is mistaken as to the time. There’s not an earthly thing you 
can be so deceived in as in evidence given to establish some fact that 
rests upon time. Look here: you noticed, didn’t you, what I stated, 
that Mr. Hawthorne said he had called their attention, when he got 
in, to the fact of its being twenty minutes past eight? That very 
circumstance was enough, in any experienced mind, to prove his guilt. 
He did it with a motive, rely upon it. Some craft had been at work: 
probably he had contrived to put the clock back. It’s not that that’s 
puzzling me. Ravyensbird’s neither more nor less clever than others 
of his stamp, and we shall catch him yet. As to an alibi, ’ve known 
the hardest counter-swearing as to time; and both sides honest in 
what they swore to, only they were mistaken. Their clocks and 
watches were wrong; or the sun was too fast; or the coaches, that 
never were out by so much as a minute before, were out then. Pish! 
I know what alibis are worth.” 

“What is it, then, that’s puzzling you?” asked Mr. Apperly, refer- 
ring to the one sentence. 

Their tones had been low; but the sergeant dropped his almost to 
a whisper now, as he answered curtly : 

“The young lady. She puzzles me altogether. That she knows 
more than she has told, ’m sure: that’s nothing; folks often give us 
only half evidence, and the short-coming lies light enough upon their 
conscience. 

“Don’t you believe her ?” 

“T don’t say that I entirely disbelieve her. But look here,” added 
the sergeant, using again his favourite phrase, as he was apt to do 
when very much in earnest, “I can understand her having been 
frightened at the time: any young girl would be, witnessing a scene 
such as that: but what is it that’s frightening her now ?” 

Mr. Apperly seemed struck with the question. “She did seem to 
be in fear as she stood here, there’s no denying it,” he remarked. 

“Ay; mark me, sir; if there’s anybody, besides himself, that could 
establish the guilt of Ravensbird, it’s the Lady Adelaide. She——” 

The sergeant stopped; arrested by a look of Mr. Apperly’s. Turn- 
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ing round, he saw the fine old face of Lord Dane extended forwards in 
rapt attention. He had spoken louder than he thought. 

“ What is that you are saying, Bent ?” 

The sergeant explained. He had really no particular wish to keep 
his suspicion from Lord Dane, and he avowed a belief that the Lady 
Adelaide could, if she chose, speak to the guilt of Ravensbird. 

“ And her motive for not doing it? her motive?” questioned Lord 
Dane, hotly. 

“ Ah, my lord, I can’t fathom it; that’s where I’m puzzled. That 
favourite French maid of hers is Ravensbird’s sweetheart ; perhaps for 
her sake she is screening him. She looked afraid of the Frenchwoman 
as she stood here.” 

Of all the various incidents, aspects, and doubts by which the affair 
had been surrounded since its occurrence, this new one was about the 
most objectionable to Lord Dane. He was very much given to jump 
to conclusions upon impulse, and he did so now. From the first he 
had felt a latent conviction that Adelaide Errol had not told the truth ; 
he had felt it that morning in the hall as she stood under the informal 
examination. This suggestion offered a solution of the mystery, and 
he adopted it with almost measureless anger, and with deep, deep pain. 
She to screen the destroyer of his poor son, of her betrothed husband ! 

“Thank you for speaking of this, Bent,” he said, his lips trembling, 
his tone one of concentrated passion. “No doubt you are right: as 
you were before to-day ; when you expressed an opinion that she must 
have seen something, which she had persistently denied to me. I 
remember the mention of the oath startled her in a strange degree: 
we will see what she says to it now.” 

A peremptory message brought the Lady Adelaide again into the 
hall: Lord Dane’s mandates in his own home might not be disobeyed. 
She appeared to have called up a dash of bravery to come in with ; 
but it was a poor shallow pretence, and her very lips turned white, and 
her hands surreptitiously trembled, as she walked up to Lord Dane. 
Mr. Lester rose to assist her as before, but Lord Dane checked him. 

“ T will deal with Lady Adelaide this time, Mr. Lester.” 

She stole a glance at the different expressions on the faces of those 
present; at the curiosity of Mr. Apperly’s, the impassiveness of the 
police-sergeant’s, the compassion of Squire Lester's; but as she met 
the severity of Lord Dane's, a faint cry escaped her. He laid his 
hand upon her wrist and spoke slowly. 

“We have reason to think that your recent denial was false, Ade- 
laide Errol: we believe that you did recognise the assailant of my 
son. Who was it?” 

“T don’t !know,” she answered, an ashy hue overspreading her 
face. 

“ You do know: as we believe.” 
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“T have said I don’t. It was too dark to recognise him,” she 
added, scarcely able, as they all saw, to get the words out from her 
dry and bloodless lips. 

Lord Dane would not put to her the direct leading question—Was 
it Ravensbird? He waited, never taking his stern gaze from her 
face. It was a marvel to look at, for whiteness. 

“Once more: who was it that had the struggle with my son ?” 

“T do not know. Indeed, I do not know.” 

“Then, if that be in truth the case, you will have no objection to 
testify to it on your oath. Mr. Lester, will you officiate ?” 

Her face changed to a burning scarlet; and a startled glance of 
terror—a silent appeal for mercy, rather—went up from it to those 
merciless ones around. The magistrate took a Book from its place: 
he would have refused to act, could it have brought any good, but he 
knew it could not: Lord Dane was resolute. And Mr. Lester thought 
little of the ceremony: he, at least, ever believed her to be true. 

“Tt is a mere form,” he gently whispered. “ Nay, do not tremble 
80.” 
She turned and looked behind her, as if wondering whether there 
might not be some escape yet. Surely none! And there, at the 
back, stood Sophie Deffloe. If ever despair shone out of hollow eyes, 
it shone then from Lady Adelaide’s. Escape! escape! 

Escape ?—not from this. With hands that shook as they were 
raised, with words that trembled and faltered on her tongue, with 
cheeks that were fading again to the hue of the dead, she, Adelaide 
Errol, spoke the solemn oath before heaven—that she had recognised 
neither Captain Dane nor his adversary. 

And Lord Dane’s suspicions of her truth, and everybody else’s 
suspicions, had any entertained them, were set at rest. Exe pt those 
of one individual, Police-sergeant Bent, 


Cuarren VI. 
ANOTHER PHASE IN THE NIGHT'S STORY. 


Ricard RavensprrD, meanwhile, in returning to Danesheld, had 
encountered Herbert Dane. The gentleman was at his favourite 
spot, the gate; where you have already seen him more than once. 
Not perched upon it whistling, as was his wont in gayer times, but 
leaning against it in melancholy sadness. No fishing-rod to be spliced 
was in his hand to-day, no light silver-mounted whip switched its 
time to his opera tunes. That the untimely fate of his cousin was 
giving him true and lively concern, there could be no manner of 
doubt. Exceedingly surprised he looked to see Ravensbird approach 
at liberty, unaccompanied by those attentive guardians of the law. 
“What! have they let you off, Ravyensbird ?” i 
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“Could they do otherwise, Mr. Herbert?” was the response. of 
Ravensbird, stopping in face of his questioner, as though he disdained 
to shun inquiry. 

“ Do otherwise!” echoed Herbert Dane. “ Well, I don’t know, 
Ravensbird. If Mitchel saw you pitch my poor cousin over ——” 

“ But Mitchel did not,” interrupted Ravensbird, his piercing black 
eyes fixed full on the face of Herbert Dane. 

“T heard that he said so last night; said it in the hearing of several 
people. Has he eaten his words ?” 

“No, sir, he has not. Mitchel never spoke the words; it was a 
misconception altogether. J also heard that he had said so; and I 
thought he was trying to screen the real offender. He has just now 
testified to my lord that he could not distinguish who the strugglers 
were. He would not have known Captain Dane but for his falling at 
his feet.” 

“ How came the other report to get about, then—that he recognised 
you ?” 

“ Chiefly, I expect, through Mr. Apperly. He was more set against 
me than any one.” 

“ And so, on the strength of the non-recognition, they have given 
you your liberty? My lord’s grief must have made him lenient. I 
suppose you will hasten now to put the sea or some other formidable 
barrier between yourself and Danesheld ?” 

“ Why should I do that, sir? An innocent man does not fly like a 
craven.” 

» “Tnnocent!” repeated Herbert, in a tone of ridicule, if not of 
scorn. 

“ Yes, sir; innocent.” 

“ Rayonsbird,” said Herbert Dane, quietly, “it is of no use for you 
to keep on the exalted rope before me. The words you spoke on this 
very spot yesterday morning, threatening vengeance on your master, 
would be enough to hang you. But——” 

“ “Do you believe me guilty, Mr. Herbert?” interrupted Ravens- 
bird, drawing nearer with those penetrating eyes of his. 

“Twas about to say, Ravensbird, that you are safe for me,” pro- 
ceeded Herbert Dane, unmindful of the interruption. “I saw that 
you dropped the words in the heat of passion, hardly conscious, if I 
may so express it, that I was within hearing to take cognizance of 
them. I was sorry for you at the time, feeling that Captain Dane’s 
conduct was unwarrantable; and I shall certainly not array myself 
amidst your accusers. Moreover, were your gibbeted on that oak-tree 
there, it would not bring your master back to life.” 

“ Sir,” repeated Ravensbird, his tone one of plain matter-of-fact, 
“T asked if you believe me guilty ?” 

“ What a superfluous question! Do you suppose there’s a soul 
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in the place that does not believe it, although you have contrived to 
escape your bonds?” 

“ Pardon me, sir; I ask whether you believe it ?” 

Herbert Dane felt annoyed at the persistency of the man. “You 
ask me if I believe you guilty, when I have just said that I could 
hang you! I do.” 

“ Then why don’t you hang me ?” returned Ravensbird. 

“T have told you why. I don’t care to go out of my way to do 
you harm; and also, because it could not benefit the dead. But 
guilty, in a degree, you certainly are. Not, perhaps, of wilful murder: 
it may be, that in scuffling so close to the edge of the heights, the fall 
was accidental.” 

The way in which Ravensbird stood his ground before Herbert 
Dane—hardy, self-possessed, not a muscle of his face moving, not a 
tremor in his voice, and his searching eyes never once relinquishing 
their independent stare—astonished that gentleman not a little. 

“Then allow me to tell you, Mr. Herbert, that I am not guilty. 
Let me tell you something more, sir. Shall I: 2” 

“ Well 2” responded Herbert, lifting his questioning eyes. 

“T believe I could put my finger on the guilty man. As certain 
as that you and I are face to face, sir, I believe it.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Herbert Dane, after a pause of blank 
surprise. 

“T mean, sir, what I say. I may be wrong; I have no proof; but 
Iam content to wait for that. I know somebody besides myself who 
owed a grudge to Captain Dane.” 

Herbert Dane stared at the speaker from head to foot, uncertain 
what to make of his audacious words, his still more audacious 
manner. 

“ You are thinking me too bold, I see, sir. But when an innocent 
man is taken up on a charge of wilful murder, some freedom in speech 
may be excused in him.” 

“Freedom is one thing, Ravensbird; falsehood is another. I 
believe you are telling me——” 

“T am telling you the truth, sir,” boldly interrupted Ravensbird. 
“T believe I know who it was scuffling on the heights with my master, 
just as sure as if I had witnessed it.” 

“Oh,” said Herbert Dane, and he was quite unable to help the 
sarcasm in his tone, “then you were not a witness to the scuffle !” 

“No, sir, I was not; and for the best of all reasons—I was not 
within a mile of the place at the time. It has been proved, sir, that 
when that assault took place, I was at the Sailors’ Rest, playing at 
dominoes—then, and for some time before it; and my lord and Mr. 
Apperly released me out of custody because there was no pretext for 
keeping me in it.” 
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“Tf it was really not yourself, and you do know who it was, you 
should say it,” cried Herbert Dane, slowly. 
“T judge otherwise, sir. Ihave no proof, and might not be be- 


lieved. I prefer to bide my time. Do you still believe me guilty, 
Mr. Herbert ?” 


“ Ravensbird, I do.” 

For a full minute Ravensbird gazed at him, as if unable to credit 
the avowal. Then his eyes fell, and he turned away. 

“Tt may be that you do believe it,” he said, speaking, as it seemed, 
more to himself than to Herbert. “ In that case, all I can say is, that 
the time may come when we shall both be undeceived. I have sworn 
to my lord that I am not guilty, that I was not the assailant ; I swear 
it again to you. Good morning, Mr. Herbert.” 

Herbert Dane was still looking after the man as he disappeared in 
the distance, when Mitchel and the supervisor passed on their way 
from the castle. Herbert Dane accosted the former. 

“So, Mitchel, after all the reports current last night and this 
morning, I hear that you now deny having accused Ravensbird !” 

“Tt was a mistake, sir, of people, saying that I did accuse him. I 
thought it was sure to be Ravensbird, I believe I said as much, but I 
never said that I saw him, or that I recognised him. That was impos- 
sible by moonlight, standing where I did. It appears now, that it 
could not have been Ravensbird, and I am vexed that he should have 
been subjected to any unpleasantness through me.” 

“Then you did not recognise Captain Dane’s adversary ?” 

“T did not, sir.” 

“ Mitchel’s coat has been fished up this morning, Mr. Herbert Dane,” 
put in the supervisor, desiring a little talk on his own score. “The waves 
must have left it high and dry on the beach last night, and Bill Gand’s 
boat picked it up as he was coming in with the early tide. Captain 
Dane’s hat has been washed ashore too; but, perhaps you’ve heard 
that.” 

Herbert Dane nodded. He did not appear inclined to pursue the 
conversation ; and the two men continued their way. 

“Tl know, at any rate, the real grounds they have for letting the 
fellow off,” he said aloud, in self-soliloquy, as he turned his steps to the 
castle. “ Everybody said it must have been Ravensbird.” 

He had reached the gateway, when the hall was suddenly opened by 
Bruff, who was showing out Mr. Apperly and Sergeant Bent. Herbert 
accosted the lawyer; the sergeant walked on. 

“We must wait a bit, Mr. Herbert,” spoke the solicitor, in reply to 
a question ; and his tones were excited and his face was red, for he 
had again taken up the notion of Ravensbird’s guilt. “TI can’t ques- 
tion the good faith of the witnesses—I believe them to be honest; and 
Hawthorne and his wife, at all events, would be true to the Dane 
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family ; but that there’s trickery at work is as sure as that you and I 
stand here. Bent knows it, he says. The hands of Hawthorne’s clock 
were surreptitiously put back, or some other devilry.” 

“ Ravensbird has just told me, with the coolest equanimity, that he 
was in the Sailors’ Rest at the time of the fall; that it has been so 
proved to the satisfaction of Lord Dane,” said Herbert. 

“The insolence of the man!” apostrophised Mr. Apperly. “ He 
boasts of it, does he? In a manner it has been proved, and Lord Dane 
could only release him from custody ; but our business will be to dis- 
prove it again. There are two awfully suspicious facts against him ; 
Bent has been noting them. One is, that he particularly called their 
attention to Mrs. Hawthorne’s parlour clock, with a secret view, of 
course, of getting them to observe that he was back at the inn by 
twenty minutes past eight; the other is, that he had been then away 
from the place for an hour and half, or so, and he refuses to state 
where he went to, or what he was doing. Let us wait awhile, Mr. 
Herbert !” 

With a significant nod that spoke volumes, the lawyer hastened after 
Sergeant Bent. Herbert turned to Bruff, who had stood by during the 
conversation. 

“ What do you think of it, Bruff? Ravensbird asserts his innocence 
most positively.” 

“ Well, sir, we don’t—us upper servants—know what to think. If 
appearances had not been so much against him—that is, the quarrel 
with his master and his revengeful threats—Ravensbird is about the 
last we should have suspected. He never seemed a revengeful man. 
Then, again, the evidence has posed us: if he was at the Sailors’ Rest, 
he could not have been on the heights.” 

“Very true,” replied Herbert Dane, speaking in a mechanical sort 
of manner, as if his thoughts were elsewhere. “ Apperly talks of a 
suspicion that the clock might have been put back—but I don’t 
know.” 

Bruff shook his head. “ If it was put back at all, it must have been 
put back a good three-quarters of an hour; allowing that Ravensbird 
tore back at top speed after doing his work on the heights: and I 
don’t see how all of them could have fallen into the trap ; one or two 
was safe to have detected it. Three quarters of an hour is a long space 
to be mistaken in, sir.” 


“ Of course it is,” replied Herbert. “It appears to be a mysterious 
affair altogether.” 

“Did you hear, sir, that my Lady Adelaide was a witness to the 
scuffle?” asked Bruff, who loved to talk of marvels as well as most 
people. 

“No.” 


“It is true, sir. You knew about her haying run in from the 
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heights last night, screaming. Up to this morning she denied that 
she had seen anything; but when she was had into the hall before 
them all—my lord, and Squire Lester, and Bent, and them—she 
couldn’t hold out, and told the truth. She had seen two men strug- 
gling and one of them fall, and it nearly terrified her to death.” 

“ Did she recognise them ?” inquired Herbert Dane, some eagerness 
in his tone. 

“No, sir, she did not. They have just had her in again, and put 
the oath to her upon the point.” 

“Put the oath to her!” repeated Herbert Dane. 

“They did, indeed, Mr. Herbert,” replied Bruff, dropping his voice. 
“Tt was quite cruel, I think. By what I can gather, Bent the 
sergeant asked that the oath should be administered, for he had got it 
in his head that she did perhaps recognise the captain’s assailant, and 
was afraid to confess it. I hope they are satisfied now !” 

“ Did she take it ?” 

“Oh yes, sir. Knowing that she had not recognised the man, she 
made no objection, I believe. Sophie has been telling me about it. 
Her ladyship just saw the outlines of two forms, and that one of them 
fell; but she saw no more: and they might have known that, without 
troubling her to swear to it. She was only in the ruins, peeping out.” 

Herbert Dane lifted his head with an aspect of relief. “I am 
heartily glad she did not. It is not well that ladies—girls—should be 
brought into these things. What a pity they troubled her! If the 
scufile took place at the edge of the heights—as we have unhappy 
evidence that it did—and she was in the ruins, it is scarcely possible 
that she could have recognised them. However, it may be a good 
thing to have set the doubt at rest.” 

Bruff looked at him, he was speaking with so dreamy an air: as if 
his thoughts were far away. 

“Open the door, Bruff. I am going in to my lord.” 

In his chair of state still, but alone now, sat Lord Dane. He wel- 
comed his nephew with more cordiality than he had evinced to him of 
late. Great grief softens the heart. Herbert sat down, and listened 
patiently to the heads of evidence which Lord Dane began to recount. 
He told it all, even to his having caused Lady Adelaide to take the 
oath, and Herbert did not interrupt it by a word. 

“Do you think Ravensbird can be guilty?” inquired Herbert, when 
it was over. 

“Rayensbird is guilty,” was the peer’s emphatic reply. “ Every 
probability points to him. Put Ravensbird out of the question, and 
who else is there we can suspect? Harry had not an enemy in the 
world. All Danesheld loved him.” 

“True,” replied Herbert, in the same mechanical tone he had once 
or twice used to Bruff. 
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“Tt is a most unfortunate thing that Adelaide did not take better 
notice, as she was there,” resumed Lord Dane. “Bent thought she 
had recognised Ravensbird and was afraid to say it, or else was screening 
him for that Frenchwoman’s sake. A ridiculous notion, and I am 
sorry I took it up. The fact is, the poor child was so utterly struck 
with terror last night, that she could not get over it, and denied she 
had seen anything, which made me suspicious.” 

“In one point of view it is a good thing Lady Adelaide did not 
recognise him,” observed Herbert. “It would have been most dis- 
agreeable for her to have to give evidence in a court of justice.” 

Lord Dane assented to this: and the interview was broken by the 
entrance of Mr. Lester, who had been sitting with Lady Dane. 
Herbert left the hall and went upstairs, hoping to find Adelaide. 

She was not in the drawing-room, neither was Lady Dane. He 
was looking about when he saw Sophie passing in the corridor. 

“Cest toi, Sophie La Belle!” exclaimed Herbert, who had been 
a little given to decorous flirtation with the waiting-maid, and to 
plunge into his stock of French. “ Where’s Lady Adelaide ?” 

“T have no time for your nonsense this morning, Mr. Herbert,” 
crossly responded Sophie. “ My young lady’s ill.” 

“ lll ” 

“Til, and lying down; and I am going to the kitchen to make her 
some herb drink—which the English know nothing of doing, poor 
ignorants. My Lady Dane is with her now, gone to have her 
scold out.” 

“A scold for what ?” 

“And my young lady deserves it,” added the girl in her national 
freedom of speech. ‘“ Why does she go and upset herself and the 
house for nothing? If she didn’t see anything beyond just the scuftle, 
why she didn’t ; she need not have made all that fuss. Va!” 

With the concluding native expletive, Sophie disappeared ; diving 
down the stairs towards the domestic regions, And Mr. Herbert 
Dane, seeing no good in remaining at the castle, took his departure 
from it. 

But another phase in the story was about to be turned. As 
Herbert Dane was strolling along with the listless, leisurely air of 
one who has nothing on earth to do, he encountered a man well 
known in the locality—better known indeed than trusted. His name 
was Drake, and his ostensible occupation was that of a fisherman, to 
which he added as much petty smuggling as he could accomplish with 
impunity ; his boat being given to hover round foreign vessels, and 
bring away anything in a small way that it could. He took off his 
blue woollen cap, made after the form of a nightcap, to salute Mr. 
Herbert Dane. 


“A fine horrid ‘ale I’ve been a hearing of, master, since our boat 
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got in!” he began. “ Folks be saying as the captain’s murdered, and 
his body gone floating out to sea, Davy Jones only knows to what 
latitude. Be it true?” 

“Tt is an incomprehensible affair altogether, Drake,” was the 
answer, “but I fear it is only too true. The body has not been 
found. They have been dragging for it all the morning.” 

“T see em,” responded Drake. ‘“ Who was it attacked him ?” 

“ Ah, that’s the question.” 

“They be saying down in the village yonder, that it turns out not 
to have been the captain’s servant; who was first took up for it.” 

“T know they are saying it. At least, I make no doubt they are.” 

“Well now, master, perhaps I can throw a bit o’ light upon this 
here matter. "I'wont be much, though.” 

“You!” returned Herbert, gazing at Drake. 

“Yes; me. I had ‘been up to Nut Cape, for I wanted to have a 
talk with old—that is—that is, I had been up the road past the 
castle ™ 

“Never mind; speak out, Drake,” interrupted Herbert Dane 
significantly, in reference to the man’s confusion. ‘“ You had been up 
to Nut Cape to hold one of your confabs with that old sinner, Beecher ; 
that’s about the English of it. But if I saw the pair of you pushing- 
in a boat-load of contraband goods under my very eyes, you might do 
it for me. I am not a preventive-officer, and I concern myself with 
nobody’s business but my own.” 

“Well, I had been up to old Beecher’s,” acknowledged Drake, 
“but only for a yarn: indeed, master, for nothing else. I stopped 
there longer nor I thought for, and was coming back full pelt, afraid 
my boat might put off without me, when I heard voices a quarrelling. 
IT was on the brow of the heights—I mostly goes and comes that way, 
instead o’ the road—and was just abreast o’ them chapel ruins, when 
my ears caught the sound. They come from the direction o’ the 
castle, and I cut across to see what the row might be. Standing on 
the grass, midway atween the ruins and the castle, was two men, the 
one was a speaking in a loud angered tone, and I had got a’most close 
to him, when I see it was Captain Dane. Seeing that, of course I cut 
away again.” 

Herbert Dane paused for some moments. “Where do you say this 
was ?” he resumed. 


*‘ Between the ruins and the castle, a trifle nearest the castle, maybe. 
"Tother man was a stranger.” 

“A stranger!” involuntarily repeated Herbert Dane, who had pro- 
bably been expecting to hear that it was Ravensbird. 

“ Leastways he was a stranger to me; I'd never seen him afore, to 


my knowledge. A big, hulking sort of fellow, with a pack in his 
hand.” 
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“ What sort of a pack ?” 

“Well, I don’t know; it might have been a box or aparcel. "T'was 
dark and biggish. It had been on the ground afore I got to ’em, but 
the man, he swung it up in his hand, and then on his back. I didn’t 
stop to take much notice, seeing the other was the captain. The cap- 
tain was blowing of him up.” 

“In what terms ?” cried Herbert, with vivid eagerness. “Can you 
remember ?” 

“*How dare you, fellow? I heard him say, and that was all I 


caught distinct. But I heard ’em both at it, railing like, as I steered 
off.” 


“ What time was this ?” 

“ Well now, I can’t be positive to five minutes,” was Drake’s answer. 
“ Half-past eight, maybe.” 

“Drake, are you sure that it was a stranger ? that it was not Ravens- 
bird ?” impressively questioned Herbert Dane, after a pause. 

“Be I a otter, master, to have no sense in my eyes?” was the retort. 
“*Twasn’t no more like Rayensbird than ’twas like me or you. 

a chap rising five foot ten, with long arms and broad shoulders.” 

“You must speak of this affair before Lord Dane.” 

“T was on my way to the castle now to do it. I knows my duty. 
Not but what I'd rather go ten miles ’tother way than face his lord- 
ship.” 

A smile crossed Herbert Dane’s otherwise perplexed face. “He is 
not so indulgent to you suspected smugglers as you would like, and 
you fear him. But if you can help his lordship to trace out this 
assaulter of his son, it will no doubt atone for some old scores, Drake.” 

“ Anyways it’s my duty, having seen what I did see, and I’m not a 
going to shirk it, master,” was Mr. Drake’s reply. 

He touched his woollen cap by way of salute, and proceeded towards 
the castle. Herbert Dane continued his way to Danesheld; he had a 
mind to inquire whether any later news had turned up. Perplexed, 
indeed, his face was, and he could not divest himself of the suspicion 
that the man whom Drake had seen in dispute with Harry Dane was 
Ravensbird, in spite of the description being so different, and of the 

ck, 
me One’s eyes get deceived by height and size in the moonlight,” he 
soliloquized. “As to the pack Drake speaks of, it may have been a 
small valise that Ravensbird had been to the castle to fetch. On the 
other hand, Drake may be correct in what he says: that it was a 
stranger. In that case Ravensbird-———” 

Herbert Dane’s reflections were brought to a summary standstill. 
Turning a sharp bend in the road, he came upon Mr. Ravensbird him- 
self, seated upon a milestone that lay back from the path. He was in 
deep thought, and did not look up. 
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“You are in a brown study, Ravensbird.” 

The man turned abruptly at the salutation, “Oh, it’s you, Mr. 
Herbert Dane! I was absent in last night’s work, sir; that is, my 
mind was. I did not hear you come up.” 

“ Ravensbird,” returned Herbert Dane a whole world of candour in 
his voice and countenance, “ I consider myself bound to mention that 
your denial of having been the attacker of your master has been in a 
possible degree confirmed. Observe, I say a possible degree.” 

A peculiar smile, somewhat cynical in its aspect, flitted over the 
features of Mr. Ravensbird. 

“Tt appears that another man attacked Captain Dane on the 
heights last night; at any rate, Captain Dane and another were en- 
joying a broil there together, and if the description given to me of this 
other be correct, it was not you.” 

The smile on Ravensbird’s face changed to a look of astonishment. 
He did not reply: only fixed his questioning eye on the speaker. 

“ Now, it is only natural to infer that whoever that man might be, 
he was the author of the subsequent catastrophe. A stranger, tall 
and broad, he has been described to me, carrying a pack on his back. 
Possibly a travelling hawker, who may have importuned Captain Dane 
to make a purchase, and was roused to anger on refusal. One fact 
appears to be indisputable: that they were contending angrily, and 
such men, loose characters often, have been known to commit evil deeds 
on very slight provocation.” 

“ Who saw or heard this ?” asked Ravensbird. “ You, sir ?” 

“JT!” haughtily returned Herbert Dane. ‘“ What a very senseless 
question! Should I, or any friend of Captain Dane’s, keep such a 
thing secret? The man who witnessed it was Joe Drake. Not a very 
reliable gentleman in a general way, but I think he speaks the truth 
in this instance. I met him a few minutes ago, and he stopped me to 
tell of it. He was on his way to the castle to inform my lord.” 

“He has been tardy in declaring this,” was the sarcastic comment of 
Ravensbird. 

“ Not at all. He could not declare it at sea, where he has been all 
night. He knew nothing of the accident to Captain Dane until he 
got in just now with the last of the tide. He was on the heights last 
night, coming down from Beecher’s, and witnessed the dispute, or 
whatever it was. The time tallies pretty well; he thinks it was about 
half-past eight.” 

Ravensbird made no immediate reply. His eyes were fixed on 
vacancy. Herbert Dane resumed : 

“When you said to me that you could place your finger upon the 
offender, I assumed it to be spoken in vain boast, if not in deliberate 
deceit. It has now struck me that you also may have seen this en- 
counter. Was it so?” 
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“JT—I was not aware—that Captain Dane—I did not know of any 
encounter of his with a stranger,” replied Ravensbird, his tones full of 
hesitating uncertainty, and his eyes still wearing the look of a man in 
a dream. 


“Possibly this man was no stranger to your master?” said Herbert 
Dane, scanning him searchingly. 

“Possibly not,” was the reply of Ravensbird, waking from his 
reverie. “It is not probable a stranger would attack him to his 
death.” 

“Still less probable that a friend would, Ravensbird. What is it 
that is perplexing you ?” 

“That, sir, is a question that you must pardon me for declining to 
answer. The more I hear of this business the more it does perplex 
me; I'll say that much. Danesheld may make very sure of one 
thing—that I'll not leave a stone unturned to unravel the mystery. 
It has accused me of being the offender, Mr. Herbert Dane; I'll try 
and make it eat its words before I die.” 

Drake’s story, in so far as that such a man, as he described, had 
been in the neighbourhood at the time, was corroborated in rather a 
remarkable manner by Squire Lester. That gentleman had been 
riding home from a distance, and passed the castle about the hour 
named by Drake, half-past eight, or a little before it. Only a few 
yards past the castle he’met a man walking in the middle of the road, 
and his horse shied at him. “A big, ill-looking man, with a flat box 
strapped on his back.” Mr. Lester said he took particular notice of 
him, and should know him again, he was sure, for the moon shone full 
on his features. He turned and looked after him, and saw him quit 
the road and go on the heights. This was close to the castle. 

Every search possible was set on foot to discover this packman. 
Lynx-eyed Lawyer Apperly turned Drake inside out, metaphorically 
speaking, and Squire Lester’s description to the police was elaborately 
minute. Allin vain. The man could not be found or heard ot. 

Neither was the body of Captain Dane. The drags did their work 
effectually as might be, but they brought forth nothing from .the 
covetous sea. There could not be a doubt that he was indeed dead ; 


and the Dane flag, usually a mark of triumph, floated in sadness half- 
mast high above Dane Castle. 
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A Heal Casual on Mendicancy. 


Wir Intropuction AnD Notes sy J. C. PARKINSON. 


The following narrative concludes the Casual’s contributions to 
“Temple Bar.” It was furnished me as a sequence to his paper on 
Refuges, and is given separately only because the exigencies of space 
prevented its publication last month. It was in reply to the question : 
How did a man of the Casual’s evident education and abilities become 
a wanderer and a vagabond? that I received this plain statement of 
facts : 


“ About the beginning of August of last year (1865) I came into 
“ London with about eighteen or twenty pounds in my pocket. I had 
. © just left my employer, in whose service I had been upwards of two 
“ years, and had a good character. As I was imperfectly acquainted 
“ with London and wished to look around the noted buildings &c., 
“ T thought this would be a good opportunity. I did so, and one night, 
“JT shame to confess, got allured into bad company somewhere near 
“ Leicester Square, and found myself in the morning minus money, 
“ watch, and a ring. The same reasons that made me keep this matter 
“ secret, also prevented me applying for relief to friends. So, very 
* early on my arrival in London I was to taste privations. 

“T fully comprehended my position, but thought surely, like Mr. 
“ Micawber, that something must ‘turn up.’ I thought many a time 
“ of writing to some friend or other to let: him know how I was placed 
“ but I am naturally of a proud disposition in such things, and no 
“ sooner had I thought of ,writing than I as hastily gave it up again, 
“ thinking that as I had got low through my own fault, I would 
“endeavour to rise again unassisted. So days passed on always 
“hoping for the something to ‘turn up.’ The first day I was 
“ without money I walked about the streets—in the night I did the 
“same, The next day I felt very hungry, and as I was dressed 
“ pretty well I strolled towards Dudley Street, Seven Dials, to see 
“ how I could raise some money on my coat. I went into the Jews’ 
“ shops there and learnt for the first time what a little money I was 
“ likely to get out of them. Some would have given me a shilling and 
“ an old coat, others rather more and so on. The coat I had on was 
“nearly new, and it was well worth 10s. but a hungry belly was 
“ waiting and I closed with one of them for 2s. 6d. and a tidy old 
“coat. I can well remember how glad I was when, after having a 
“ pint of coffee loaf and butter at Kirby's coffee house in Long Acre, 
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“ T was thinking of a nice bed that night. It was very hard for me 
“to be walking about and laying out at night then, but I have got 
“used to it since. I strolled towards Drury Lane and enquired 
“ of a rough-looking man where I could get lodgings. He told me in 
“ Charles Street, close by. The place was a model lodging house, and 
“a very clean one too—altogether very comfortable and the price 
“4d. per night. I stayed here two or three days, and then was 
“sleepmg out two days again till hunger and the want of rest 
“ suggested that the waistcoat I had on should be pawned. So in a 
’ © quiet nook in a street leading out of Long Acre I took it off, and 
“went to Burgess the pawnbroker in Long Acre and got lent 
“1s. 6d. upon it. This was a perfect Godsend again, and on it 
“ T existed another two days. As I had made away with everything I 
“ could now, I saw nothing before me but to brave it out. I wandered 
“ about the parks all day long and formed one of the ‘ hordes of semi- 
“ civilized savages’ I saw a gentleman had been indignantly writing 
“about to one of the papers. It was very warm weather and I suf- 
“fered no inconvenience from laying out at night. The worst was 
“hunger. I went at first for three days without the slightest food 
“ whatever, and was ready to drop with hunger. At last as I was 
“coming through the Green Park and through St. James Square 
“T found a piece of bread, I should think about half a pound, and 
“eagerly devoured it. I strolled further to the public house I had 
“ stayed at when in more prosperous circumstances and gliding in at 
“the back door without the landlady seeing me, I told Jim the 
- “ potman a short story of how, when, and where, and he behaved to 
“me most kindly and fetching some bones, bread and butter, beer 
“and salad, I was quickly gnawing away at the bones, and Jim 
“ showed his delight in many ways and asked me if I would have 
“more. No; I was satisfied at last and felt once more a man. I 
* stayed with him all the afternoon and the good-hearted fellow gave 
“me a share of his tea and would have given me threepence on 
“ leaving (all the money he had) but I wouldn’t take it. On leaving 
“he told me to come at any time when I was hungry—but I never 
“did, other events made it unnecessary, as you will see presently. 
“ AnyhowI shall always remember that potman gratefully. He was a 
“ yeal friend in need. I went for three more days then without food 
“ying as usual on the forms in the Mall. I had always plenty of 
“company, sometimes a woman on one side of me. Indeed on one 
“night I had two fallen women out of the Haymarket. One was 
“very young, about seventeen, I should think but who swore like 
“a trooper. The other was much older and very good-looking. 
“They came about 1 o'clock, and took up seats next me but said 
“nothing until daylight when the elder turning round says ‘ Well 
~ “T declare how much like Belzoni’ (or some such name) ‘of the 
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“ Pavilion this man is’ meaning me. The other coincided and 
“after a time, they becoming chatty, I ventured to ask them how it 
“was two young ladies like them. should be out in that way. Oh! 
“ they were unfortunate. The elder one told me she was originally a 
“servant but having been seduced, she lost her situation, and thus 
“was obliged to carry on her present calling for support. A  police- 
“ man came a little after daylight, and ‘chaffed’ the two ladies. 
* * * * 

“These girls went away at five o'clock and wished me to accompany 
“them to a coffee-shop, where they would ‘stand’ some coffee and 
“ bread and butter but although I was hungry enough I wouldn't go 
“ with them. 

“TJ have seen as many as one hundred sleeping on the forms on the 
“ Mall in one night—perhaps twenty women also—most of the latter 
“are prostitutes. I should think the men are invariably destitute. I 
“took every opportunity of conversing with all people I saw, as I 
“ have always done in every place and at every time, and I don’t think 
“T met above ten who said they slept there because they liked it. 
“One man whom I saw there had come from Devonshire with a 
“ good deal of money and had been in company with some unfor- 
“tunates about Mile-End and they had robbed him; this man I saw 
“afterwards get lower and lower every day. He was well-dressed 
“ when I first saw him, but the last time I met him he was miserably 
“clad. He used to come to the Free Reading Room and get into a 
“ quiet corner with ‘Chambers’ Journal,’ and in about 5 minutes he 
“ would be fast asleep, and awake suddenly when the volume fell out 
“ of his hand on the floor with a loud noise. This he did frequently 
“ throughout the day. At last, about the beginning of December I 
“ lost sight of him altogether and have not since seen him. The 
“ policemen on duty in the Mall never interfered with the sleepers, 
“ unless it was to give them a friendly poke with their staff and soon 
“as they were sufficiently awake ask them how soon they were going 
“to pay for their lodgings. This the policeman evidently thought a 
“nice joke! A lot of forms at the Spring Gardens end of the Mall 
“used to be a very favourite place for sleeping. These desks and 
“forms used to contain gingerbread &c. during the day and a 
“ wretched cow used to stand and be milked according to the exigen- 
“ cies of the moment. The gingerbread is put into the box at night 
“ which serves as a counter by day and I and another man one night 
“ tried ineffectually to get our arms into a hole and get some of these 
“ cakes, but the hole was not large enough and the policemen about 
“ made it dangerous to attempt to make it larger. I am not ashamed 
“ to tell you of these thieving practices. You may as well have it all, 
“good and bad. Hunger drives a man to commit some things he 
** would be ashamed of in more prosperous moments, as I think I men- 
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“ tioned in a former letter. The third day from my seeing Jim the 
“ potman I was laid in St. James’ Park on the grass thinking what I 
“should do when a man with a face much spoiled by small-pox came 
“ shuffling towards me and asked me for a match. We got into con- 
“ versation and he told me he was an assistant-surgeon, but being fond 
“of beer he one night got drunk (not an unusual occurence) and 
“ knocked his employer down consequently that explained his present 
“state. He had had nothing to eat for some days he said, and did 
“ not know what to do. Fortunately I was prepared to sympathise 
“ with him and I suggested that in order to relieve us he should pawn 
“his waistcoat. He was glad I mentioned it and it produced us 
“1s. 6d. which was spent in food. We were much upon a par re- 
“ garding destitution, and we vowed to stay with each other till the 
“ something was to ‘turn up.’ My friend had a father, a surgeon at 
. , but he could not apply for any relief there, as owing to some 
“ previous shortcomings his father refused to have anything to do 
« with him. I soon found out that the ‘doctor’ had got plenty of as- 
“ surance and that very night he put the question whether it would not.’ 
“ be better to beg than to starve? I certainly agreed that it would, 
* but the ‘ cheek | to do it, you know, doctor ? After several pros and 
“ cons he promised to begin first and in walking down Piccadilly about 
“8 o'clock that evening he saw a clergyman standing with his back 
“ to the area railings of a house in Dover Street. He immediately left 
“ me, went up to him, and presently came back laughing holding out 
“a shilling in his hand. I was much surprised, but still encouraged 
“by it and I tried a fat old butler and told a very truthful tale in a 
“"most embarrased manner and was rewarded with a fourpenny piece. 
“ Nothing would suit the doctor but having this money out in bread 
“and cheese and beer, which was accordingly done and we then 
“ without any more begging took up our old quarters in the Mall, but 
“ about twelve o'clock we went to Hyde Park, over the railings near to 
“ Grosvenor Gate. The doctor wished me to go and said it was much 
“better than the Mall as it indeed proved to be. We were not 
“ alone—lots of prostitutes, vagrants, and-the like were sleeping in 
“ small knots under the trees. The next day is but a record of this 
“one passed so I will pass over it, only mentioning that every day 
“made us feel more confidence in ourselves when we saw that by 
“ begging we could get something to eat. A day or two after I had 
“been with the doctor I said to him that there ought to be some 
“ places in London where a destitute person would be lodged and fed a 
“ little. I instanced the places in country towns—workhouses. We 
“both knew one workhouse in London and that was St. Martins in 
“the Fields, and only that one. We applied one night about nine 
« o'clock and the man roughly told us to come at eight o'clock and 
“ that he couldn’t let us in then ; he was full up. We applied next 
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“night and then got in safely in one workhouse. Of course, by 
“ attending to the conversation of the casuals we soon got to know 
“ where the others were, and which were good and which were bad. 
** We thus commenced a career in workhouses, but up till Mr. Farnall 
“took the guardians to task we were frequently refused admittance. 
“ T have gone to as many as four workhouses in one night and have 
“ been refused at all and have at last had to sleep in the open air. I 
“ have been refused at every one I have applied to excepting Poplar. 
“ This workhouse always took all in and gave them sleeping room 
“ such as it was. Only as late as January of the present year I went 
“in company with another man to Paddington Workhouse a few 
*‘ minutes after six o’clock. The porter said the ward was full and 
“he could do nothing for us. I told him the Act of Parliament 
“ stated that all were to be taken in. He knew nothing about that. 
* Would he give me the name of a guardian? No, he wouldn't. I 
“ protested against it and said I would go to the nearest police- 
“ station. We both went and the following conversation occurred. 
“ After asking to see the inspector I was shewn into the room, and 
“took of my billycock hat and spoke to the serjeant (the inspector 
“was not in) and stated that we had been refused admittance to 
*“ the casual ward of the Paddington Workhouse : 

“ Serjeant.—‘ The casual ward was full? ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘he said 
“ go.’ ‘Ah, well, no help for it,’ said the serjeant. ‘But,’ I said, ‘I 
“ thought the guardians were compelled to let us in.’ I was proceeding 
“ further when the serjeant stopped me with ‘Now I’m not here to 
“argue that with you. You appear to know all about it, and you 
“ know the proper authorities to lay your complaint against.’ ‘ But 
“ T really do not know,’ I said, when the serjeant interrupted me with 
“ *T can’t hear you, good morning.’ 

“ We got in afterwards at Marylebone without the least trouble. 

“ Every day only made us more impudent in our begging excursions. 
“ We got to know Ham Yard and were regular frequenters of that 
“ place. And also got to know the best ‘cants.’ The Countess of 
“ Ellesmere at 19 Belgrave Square was a favourite place. This lady 
“ when in town gives a loaf and cheese to cadgers. No. 34 (I think) 
“ Tavistock Square was always good for mendicity tickets so was 9 
“ Bedford Square if you called before ten in the morning. ‘Old 
“ Spikins’ of Dover Street Piccadilly baker, was always good for a 
“ pound loaf which he used to throw at our heads over the counter. 
“ The best ‘cant’ I knew was at Kentish Town. A large house down 
“a lane, opposite the ‘ Bull and Last,’ at the foot of Highgate Hill— 
“ we used to go twice or thrice a week—and both get served with about 
“ ¢wo pounds of bread and a large lump of beef or mutton. At the 
“ beginning of September the Doctor thought we had better take a stroll 
“ into the country and I agreed for I was rather tired of it. It must be 
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“ borne in mind that a good many incidents that I have put down oc- 
_ © curred after this stroll when we were both in London again. It was 
“ then that I lost the Doctor. 

“ Well one fine morning we left London having slept in the West- 
“ minster Workhouse the night before and journed on by Hounslow. 
“ Hounslow was very quiet that day. It was very hot and as I was 
“rather hungry motioned to the Doctor who was a little behind me 
“to go into a baker’s shop I had just passed. He did so, and lo! in 
“about a minute he came out with a quartern loaf under his arm 
“with the greatest sang froid, at the same time looking sharp to 
“right and left. He quickened his pace presently and fairly ran 
“down the lane when during the time we were eating part of the 
“loaf he told me that the baker was fast asleep behind the counter, 
“and that he took the liberty of helping himself to a loaf. I think 
“ honestly that I never enjoyed anything better than that stolen loaf. I 
“ hope the baker never missed it. We journied on and begged enough 
“ to buy a little tobacco and some beer, and at last rt at Staines 
* Union Workhouse, which was to be our hotel for the night. Before 
“ leaving London we had previously ascertained the various stages and 
“as far as possible the good cants up to Windsor which was to be as 
“ far as we should go in that direction. 

“ Staines Workhouse is situated about 2 miles from the town of 
“ Staines, nearer to Hounslow. It is a large building and a fine one. 
“ We went up to the gate and the man told us it would be necessary 
“ to get an order from the relieving officer, who lived two miles dis- 
“tant, at Feltham. We repaired thither, and having ‘mumped’ a 
“small shop and several private houses where we got pretty fair 
“ cants, we went to the gate of the relieving officer and rung the bell. 
“ A young lady (his daughter perhaps) came running out, and anti- 
“ cipated our errand‘ for she immediately enquired our names and 
“ ages, and filled up a form which was to be presented at the work- 
“house. We went back to the workhouse and got in immediately. 
“ The pauper official at the door gave us our bread and conducted us 
“around the corner to the right through a yard and so into the 
“casual ward. We got shown in very civilly by the pauper who was 
“ very fat, and waddled like a duck, and he locked the door, having 
“ previously given us a half pound of bread for supper. There was 
“ only one man in the casual ward at that time who was sitting on 
“ the edge of his bed eating bread and beef. The casual ward con- 
“ tained seven iron bedsteads with mattress and bolster. In each of 
“-these bedsteads three men can sleep although at this time every one 
“ had a bed to himself as only five of us were there. Three when we 
“ went, and two came afterwards. One large rug is laid upon each 
“bed. It would be very cold in winter I should think if no more 
“covering is given. ‘This man (our casual ward companion) was 
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“ very communicative and told us he was about to tramp into Here- 
“ fordshire through Oxford and Gloucester. He had no particular 
“ object in doing this but knew the ‘country’ well and thought he 
“ would get plenty of ‘grub.’ His name was ‘Somerset Nobby’ as he 
“ wrote it himself on the whitewashed wall before getting into bed, 
“ with a blacklead pencil and he added ‘bound for Oxford.’ I was 
“ ambitious to do something in. that way myself, and therefore bor- 
“ rowed the pencil and wrote my name, and I believe ‘bound for’— 
“ (somewhere I forget now). Mr. Nobby thought in a short time that 
. “a song would enliven us, and gave us ‘The Rat-catcher’s Daughter.’ 

“ He was interrupted in the middle of it by two men coming in. He 
“ made a full stop but resumed after the men had given him these 
“ cheering words ‘Go on, never mind us dossers.’ The other men were 
“ as great travellers as himself and they all three compared notes on the 
“ several workhouses they had been at. One inclined to think that 
“ the workhouses in South Wales were the best. Another thought the 
“ Yorkshire ‘spinnikens’ were. Young Nobby did not think much 
“ about it but said that let the ‘spikes’ be what they may they were 
“a great deal better than the ‘padding-cans’ (lodging-houses) and 
“ then gave us instances. Then they compared notes on the prisons 
“in the country and Nobby cursed Northampton gaol which he had 
“ three times visited compulsorily. But the greatest abuse was reserved 
“ for Coldbath Fields and one man said it was the ‘ wussest place in 
“ England’ and added the speaker ‘or out of it.’ Nobby and the 
“ other men had an argument about stealing clothes from a hedge. 
“ Nobby said you would ‘ get more’ for stealing a dry shirt than a wet 
“one and said he ‘I'll tell how I know it. Well once when my old 
“ woman and me were coming a little wide of Sunderland we sneaked 
“9 shirt that was lying dry on a hedge and got copped. The beak 
“says to the woman wot owned it “ Was it wet or dry?” and the 
“woman said “Dry sir.” ‘‘ Well,” said the beak, “you shouldn't 
“ have left it out when dry—you ought to have taken it in. I shall 
“ for this reason only give you seven days.” And that’s how I come to 
“ know that it makes a difference.’ Lots of talk of all kinds followed up 
“to ten o'clock the speakers always preferring Yorkshire and Lan- 
“ cashire as cadging counties to all the others. Kent, it appeared, was 
“ *the very devil for sharpness, and happy would the cadger be who 
“ got enough to eat in that county. We got up at seven o'clock 
“in the morning, and had to do similar work to that at Mile End 
“ Workhouse—sawing wood until eleven o'clock. At that time we 
“ were let out by the man at the saw, evidently the taskmaster who 
“ had an old hat on, and took something very strong as witness his 
“nose. We got the same amount of bread as in the evening, and 
“ posted on towards Windsor, which was to be our resting-place at 
“night. We very soon lost sight of our companions and indeed we 
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“ were not sorry. It took us a long time to get to Egham as we 
“ dallied on the roadside after blackberries which were nice and ripe. 
“ We went past Egham up the Thames side and I felt charmed by 
“the beautiful scenery. We ‘called’ at many houses and got well 
“served. The doctor during the morning had taken off his boots and 
“ hung them over his shoulder. The cause of this was that his feet 
“ were blistered, and he could walk easier than with them on. About 
“one mile past Egham we met a queer sort of fellow—a tramp all 
“over. He came up smiling and said ‘Ah! economical I perceive— 
“ beautiful day. I have just been breakfasting al fresco and very 
“much enjoyed it.’ The ‘economical’ related to the Doctor's boots. 
“ He was evidently quite at his ease in everything, and in a short 
“ time we were all very good friends. He was an American he said, 
“ came from New Orleans but had been driven out of there by Gen. 
“ Butler—was a planter and had formerly owned slaves. I didn’t 
“believe all this—he had been in America I dare say but I think the 
“ planter’ affair was a cadging tale. He in a short time wished us 
“to judge of his poetry and pulling a dirty slip of paper forth read 
“us a piece entitled ‘On the Streets.’ This poetry I thought pretty 
“ good but I imagine it was copied from some magazine. He con- 
“ cluded with ‘I always write poetry when I am down in the mouth. 
“I wrote this the other day when I was thinking of home.’ We left 
“this man at Old Windsor; he was going towards Maidenhead. I 
“ afterwards saw him several times in London, and I was soon con- 
“vinced that he was an old cadger, from his way of going about a 
“casual ward. Before leaving us at Old Windsor he pointed out a 
“ few places that were ‘good’ in the neighbourhood. We found them 
“so one especially, the clergyman’s house near Old Windsor church. 
“ We went afterwards to the policeman who gives tickets of admission 
“to the workhouse, and after an enormous amount of bullying from 
“ him succeeded in getting one. The workhouse is a handsome build- 
“ing, and the casual ward is very good—two blankets, rug, and 
“ mattress. You have nothing to eat at night, and about four ounces 
“of bread in the morning. In this case we were not hungry and 
“ therefore did not care much about it. We picked half a poundtof 
“oakum in the morning. As I had mumped the houses round about 
“ in the evening it was agreed that the doctor should do the same this 
“morning. We went forthwith down the lane towards the clergy- 
“man’s house, but seeing some apples over a kitchen-garden the 
“ doctor went there, and as he was in the garden a carriage came by 
“ with a servant in it, or on the box I should say. The doctor when he 
“ came out told me the servant in livery had seen him—but I thought 
“not. Anyway we had got but a few yards before a man came run- 
“ning up from the clergyman’s house and seizing me demanded to 
“know why I had gone into that garden. I assured him I had not 
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“ done so and he pitched on to the Doctor, and that unlucky individual 
“ was found in possession of several apples. The man told him he 
“ should detain him until his master the clergyman came in. I fully 
“ expected he would get sent to prison for it, and I left him at his 
“desire. He said if he got off he would be at Hounslow Workhouse 
“ that night, and to that place I went through Egham and Staines 
“ begging the way. I will mention here before saying anything about 
“ the workhouse that I met him very much to my surprise. He said 
“ that he was kept until 11 o'clock when the clergyman came and 
“he told the parson that*he was hungry (what a fib!) or else he 
“ would not have taken the apples. The parson thought this true 
“ and kindly inquired all about him, which was answered in a piteous 
“tone. He then exhorted him to keep from stealing—gave him all 
“ the apples—plenty of bread and meat—a shilling—and a dozen or so 
“of tracts. The reverend gentleman will probably remember this 
“ circumstance. You have to get a ticket for Hounslow Workhouse 
“ from the relieving officer who lives a mile distant. You are searched 
“ minutely down to your boots for pipes or matches and then get into 
“the casual ward which is pretty good. A raised bench all round 
“room has mattress blankets and rugs lying about and all sleep close 
“to one another. I laid between two men who were without shirts. 
“ Very little occurred here. We got a piece of bread at night and 
“the same in the morning and had to do 3 hours work at sawing 
“ wood in the yard. The morning we came out we made for London 
‘and reached it at about 2 o'clock. I liked the journey altogether 
“ very well and should have been inclined to continue it further but 
“the Doctor somehow got very miserable and foot-sore. His boots 
“ were cut nearly to pieces to get them to fit easy but nothing would 
“do and he threw them away the morning we came out of Hounslow 
“ Workhouse, trusting to good luck for another pair. We were 
“ walking in Castle St. Leicester Square in the afternoon of the same 
*‘ day when a man seeing his barefooted state kindly gave him an old 
“ pair which fitted much easier. The Doctor and I however did not 
“ stay long together. He was often talking of enlisting in the army, 
“and would have done so long before if I would accompany him. 
“ One morning after talking this matter over (the army) I missed him 
“ altogether and never afterwards saw him. I supposed he had joined 
“the service himself when he found I would not do so with him. I 
* wandered about for some days, feeling very lonely without a companion. 
“ T used to sleep in the parks in the daytime when the park constables 
“ would let me. It was a general thing for the constables to make 
“ any one get up they found asleep. This was especially enforced at 
“ St. James Park. Several times in an hour the park keepers came 
“round and if they caught any casual asleep twice or more turned 
“him out. In Hyde Park you were not so much molested. I in- 
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“ quired why this was done one day to a civil constable and he said 
“ that so frequent had complaints become of idle vagrants nearly nude 
“ exposing themselves not willingly perhaps, that they had strict 
“ orders to eject any one found sleeping there. Two or three days 
“ after I missed the Doctor I got acquainted with an elderly man—a 
“ blacksmith—who was unequalled at begging. I met him in Mount 
“ Street Workhouse and he was going to take a stroll, and after a 
“ good deal of conversation in which he held up high hopes I agreed to 
“aecompany him. He said he generally took a ramble out of London . 
“every month or so to stretch his legs and see the country and he 
“ proposed on this occasion to go round Richmond Kingston Croydon 
“ and other places near. 

“ We started off through Wandsworth where he showed me a draper’s 
“ shop that was ‘good’ and I received a penny and six slices of bread 
“and butter there. This blacksmith always put the food into a 
“large pocket he had until it had accumulated to enough for a 
“meal and then after prigging an onion from some garden we 
“would sit down to our banquet. Many places about Wimbledon 
“Common I found very ‘good.’ I don’t remember the names of 
“any except the Duke of—— Richmond I think but am not quite 
“sure. We went on towards Mortlake and found many places there 
“ particularly the Catholic priest’s house. Near to Richmond is a 
“ large orchard through which a footpath runs. In this orchard were 
“some fine large red plums very ripe. He stole a great amount 
“of these both at this time and at another when we passed. The 
“blacksmith mumped* nearly every person on the road he met, and 
“thus got a few pence which was all spent in beer. We got into 
“ Richmond about 7 o'clock, and guided by my companion, I did then 
“what I did many times after in other places went with him into 
“public houses. He was the spokesman, and the usual tale was, after 
“respectfully touching his hat: ‘Gentlemen would you be so kind 
“as to help two poor fellows on the road? Blacksmiths we are, 
“ gentlemen (out of work) and would you be kind enough to spare a 
“ copper—I assure you we should feel obliged.’ This would be said 
“to the whole assembled, and then if the coppers were not forth- 
“coming the blacksmith would go and pour into each individual’s 
“ear the story of being out of work at the same time leaving me 
“standing in view trying to put on a most doleful face and told to 
“look the picture of despair. Several would look over the glass slyly 
“and give nothing. Some would not heed it at all, and others gave a 
“penny, while the blacksmith would murmur his thanks ‘Thank 
“you sir thank you sir; God bless you: I hope you'll never 
“want for it.’ I could scarcely hold from bursting out laughing 
“many a time, and when I have seen the blacksmith put his empty 

* Begged. 
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“ cap on with a long-drawn sigh, it was highly ludicrous. We had to 
“ go to the police-office for a ticket of admission to Richmond Work- 
“house. We had begged about 1s., and that would have been suffi- 
“cient for lodgings but the blacksmith never would pay for lodgings 
** always drunk all he got. I can see him, in imagination, over a 
“pot of beer smiling and saying ‘Now don’t you think this better 
“ than work? Here you are plenty to eat and drink without {blanking | 
“ about and slaving yerself to death, and who the [blank’s] going to 
“ pay for lodgings, when the [blanked] guardians are paid to look after 
6 us.’ 

“ Richmond Workhouse is very similar to Lambeth with the same 
“covering &c. You get a piece of bread at night and a piece in the 
“ morning and saw wood until 10 o’clock. The next day we went to 
“ Kingston and begged everywhere and nearly of everybody and got 
“a good deal of money &c. which as usual went in beer. We got 
“in at Kingston Workhouse about 7 o'clock in the evening, but 
“ before doing so let me mention a dodge which took well. On going 
“ up to the workhouse the blacksmith accosted a young lady elegantly 
“dressed and asked the way to the workhouse. He perfectly well 
“‘ knew before where it was. The lady shewed him and the black- 
“ smith then told her ‘ We (pointing to me) are obliged to go there 
“having no lodging or money to pay for them unfortunately.’ The 
“ young lady ‘forked out’ 6d., and we forthwith turned down the 
“lane and spent it according to the blacksmith’s wish. Kingston 
“ Casual Ward is about as bad a one as I have beenin.* Nothing but 
“straw and one rug among three. The straw was very dirty and 
“the fleas bit very hard. We had plenty of companions. We got 
“ bread at night and the same in the morning. It was Sunday and 
“ therefore we did no work. We went back next day to Richmond 
“and forward to Wimbledon Common, and returned again back to 
“ Richmond. The same knocking about these places for about a week, 
“ once getting as far as Staines again across the river. The reason 
“we stayed so long was the good cadging to be got. We really fed 
“ well and I never ate so much fruit either before or since. One day 
“ the blacksmith was stopped on Richmond Hill by a policeman who 
“ noticed the bulkiness of his pockets and inquired what he had got 
“there. ‘Bread and meat’ said he. ‘Yes, you have been cadging 
“it’ said the policeman. ‘No, I havn't.’ ‘You're a [blank] liar 
“ T know you have’ returned the policeman but as he couldn’t prove 
“ it he let him go. 

“We moved one Saturday evening to Croydon and begged a good 
“ deal of money with the intention of having a ‘doss’ in a lodging- 
“house but as all the lodgings in the town were occupied, we were 


* The Kingston guardians are now advertising for tenders for the building of new 
vagrant wards, 
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«“ compelled to go to the police-station for a ticket to the workhouse. 
“ We drunk the money first however. When we got to the police- 
“ station a tall Irishman was waiting for the same purpose. He had 
“ his wife, and three children. One of the children was very young 
“ and the mother wheeled it about in a box (a kind of rude perambulator). 
“ The Irishman had to go first for his ticket and the relieving sergeant 
“ of police humourously told him that he really couldn’t think of re- 
“ lieving a gentleman who came up with his carriage. The Irishman 
“ indignantly (taking it in earnest) repudiated having a ‘carriage’ and 
“ said—‘ Look ad at, call that a carridge? It’s what I wheels the 
“ childer about in and carries my little grub and tay and’— Probably 
“he would have gone on further but the sergeant’s laughter pacified 
“him considerably. We got our tickets without more ado, and went 
“towards the workhouse begging on our way eightpence, which we 
“spent. It must not be supposed that everybody we asked gave us 
“ something—by no means—we were called ‘idle tramps’ scores of 
“times but the blacksmith was too old a hand to be deterred by this, 
“ Sometimes we begged down a whole street and got not a farthing 
“at others we got served at every two or three houses. It was an old 
“maxim of the blacksmiths often instilled into me—‘ Never miss a 
“ house, or a bloke wot looks dike, you know. You might go to six 
“houses and not get nothing and if you miss the seventh perhaps 
“ that’s the werry place you would get the cant.’ On getting to the 
“the workhouse door the Irishman was differing with the porter who 
“would not allow his carriage to be admitted and further said that 
“his ticket did not specify that that was to be admitted. The Irish- 
“man at last was obliged to leave it at a cottage near at hand all 
“night. We gota small piece of bread on going in. It was quite 
“dark and I had no idea until the morning how it was fitted up, for I 
“ rolled in and was soon asleep being very tir red. It isa small place, and 
“on one side are two tiers of planks, and very much reminded one of 
“a small cabin I was once in when travelling from Hull to London 
“by a steamboat. Your companions above are directly over you. 
“No partitions are put up to divide it into bunks and there is merely 
“a little straw to lay upon. You are provided with one rug. <lto- 
“ gether it was dirty and’ not very comfortable. I think there were 
“only I, the blacksmith the Irishman and another man in the ward. 
“The woman (Irishman’s wife) was in the women’s ward next door 
“and I easily heard her whipping her children who bawled very loudly. 
“ In no workhouse I was ever in had they a ward for married people. 
“ Those were always parted. In the morning at eight o’clock we were 
“served with a pint of gruel and bread and turned out. We had no 
“ settled place where to go but as the blacksmith thought some good 
“*mumping’ would be found a little below Croydon we went there. I 
“was always ready to bow to his superior knowledge in these things. 
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“ His anticipations turned out right. We went down the main road 
“ towards Brighton but in a short time turned off down a narrow lane 
“and after walking about 2 miles come to a most pretty village. 
“The blacksmith’s eyes glistened as he said ‘This aint bin cadged 
“ately I can see.’ We got abundance of bread and fat pork which 
“ latter the blacksmith considered quite a dainty. When we got into 
“ the village the people were just going to church and walking down 
“a lane a short distance from it we met the parson coming down. A 
“ very nice man withalimp. The blacksmith and I stood by the road- 
“ side and respectfully touched his hat. He smiled and stopped—now 
“ was the time. ‘Two poor men sir, out of work sir going towards 
“ Red Hill to a job’ said my companion. ‘Ah, poor fellows, have you 
“had nothing to eat? said the clergyman.’ My companion replied 
“<Not a bit sir, since yesterday morning.’ ‘ Well here’s a shilling’ 
“said the clergyman. We got several pennies from young men, 
“ escorting ‘ Marys’ to church, and altogether got on well. The black- 
“ smith also called upon two of his trade in and about the village and 
“ representing himself and me as two blacksmiths (I kept my mouth 
“ closed) out of work got a few pence. We journied on until the 
“ afternoon when sitting down by a cross-roads enjoying a pipe a 
*‘ young man came reading the sign-post, which said ‘to Red Hill, 
“to Tunbridge’ &e. He enquired of me which was the way to Croy- 
“ don, in a dialect I had heard too often to mistake it. I accosted him 
“asa ‘countryman’ and enquired of him what part of Yorkshire he 
“came from. Sheffield he said. He had robbed his father of some 
“20 pounds, and had been to see a friend down at Red Hill. He 
“had nearly spent all his money but still possessed about 32. which 
“ we could consider{as at our service. Of course we were delighted and 
“he was too. I could speak the old dialect well and he said ‘ Ay 
“ thaa dusn’t knaw haw I loike to ’ear t’owd saand a’ Yorkshire.’ Well 
“ after a good deal of talk he asked us to go with him to Croydon and 
“ we consented. To make the matter short we stayed in Croydon 
“three days with him at a lodging-house. He was a good singer 
“and I could do a little in that line also, and we went around the 
“ public-houses singing and by that means made a good addition to our 
“ sum or else it would not have gone near go far as it did. When the 
“ money was all gone, the blacksmith departed towards Brighton back 
“apain. He wished me to go with him but I went back to London 
“ with the Sheffield friend. I had no sooner got into London than he 
“ deserted me in a very queer way. I have thought since that ‘he was 
“ too far north’ for me and had some more money in his pocket than 
“ he wished me to know of. I have never seen him since. I have 
“ been knocking about London ever since until . . . * daily getting 
“ worse in dress, and as I got lower so in proportion did my—what 
* Became in his present position. 
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“shall I call it—self-pride get higher and more determined was I 
“ not to let my friends know my position. I had no friends afterwards 
“ but one that I met at Carter’s Refuge. He was a clerk—disgraced 
“ T believe—and had been in a railway booking-office. This man ac- 
“ companied me to all the refuges and casual wards and never left me 
Smit... * 

“ The conclusion I come at after going through it all is that begging 
“is a very poor substitute for work and any man who does it when 
“he can get work must be a most idle rascal. I don’t think that 
“ taking on the average fifty men going about casual wards, you would 
“find five out of this quantity trustworthy honest men. The Pail 
“ Mall Gazette at the end of the ‘ Night in the Workhouse’ mentions that 
“ some of the things seen in Lambeth were too revolting to put in print 
“and he reserved them for Mr. Farnall’s private ear. There certainly 
“ appears to be something hidden in this, and it might have occurred 
“ when I was asleep, but I can say that I have been in a good many 
“ workhouses and have been awake at all hours at different times and 
“T never saw anything worse than the language used which is always 
“ filthy in the extreme. The practice in some workhouses of putting 
“ the casuals all together without partitions cannot be too strongly re- 
“prehended. But as I stated before that particular workhouse-night 
“at Lambeth is not always so; quite an exception.” 


Thus terminates the Casual’s suggestive narrative. The absolute 
necessity of enforcing a task of work from all vagrants receiving food 
and shelter is not the least obvious moral it conveys. 


-* Occupied his present position. 
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Fuss and Feathers. 


—_—, 


Birps are but insignificant animals when stripped of their feathers. 
A majestic old owl, that puffs himself out into quite a grandiose 
picture of solidity as he hoots at the moon and complains of the law 
of revolution, when plucked bare and shown in all his nakedness, 
is of little more substantiality than the miserable mouseling he bolted 
for his supper. Like majesty deprived of its externals, he becomes 
a jest and a sorry one; his chief social importance springing from 
those deceptive feathers of his, which make him a judge before he 
is an executioner. What would an ostrich be but for those dusky 
plumes on his tail and his back and his wings? An ugly, long- 
legged hybrid, half beast, half bird; too tough to eat, too wild to 
drive; with a faculty for sticking his head into the sand, and a 
capacity for digesting old iron—that is all. Good for nothing in the 
economic world of man, he would be an unmitigated nuisance were it 
not for that favourable arrangement of vane and barbule, which a little 
soap and water, sulphur, dyes, or lemon-juice, makes fit for the state 
toilette of a queen. 

So of other birds with flesh not fit for the sublime shroud of bread- 
crumbs, and with common-place larynxes not entitling them to the 
honourable captivity of a wire cage; so of eider-down ducks, which are 
not the canvas-backed ; so of humming-birds, and they of paradise ; 
so of parrots, and lories, and amadavats, and kingfishers; so of gold 
and silver pheasants parading proudly in my lord’s private park, and 
showing off their feathers at the cost of so much a day ; so of tough 
old peacocks biting off your best flower-buds, and screeching horribly 
for twelve hours.out of the twenty-four, but trailing gorgeous tails 
that make the rainbows rather dull; so of tender-tinted doves, the 
greatest humbugs in creation ; so of stilted flamingoes; so of many 
other of the plumed brethren housed in Regent’s Park. But for their 
fuss and feathers what would they be but so many patent food-con- 
sumers, keeping down the surplus population of grubs and vermin ? 
Make them all of a dingy grey or rusty russety brown, and where 
would be the public enthusiasm then ? Down to zero, and the science 
of ornithology no more fashionable than that of donkeyology, and 
feathers of no more value than rat’s fur or sparrow’s tails. 

Fuss and feathers do marvellous work, not only in the Zoological 
Gardens, but throughout the wide world generally, and under all 
manner of conditions. What makes kings great, and princes to be 
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regarded as of a superior order of humanity? Intrinsic qualities 
or extrinsic trappings? Bone and muscle, or fuss and feathers ? 
The question scarcely admits of a hitch in the answering. Take a 
narrow-headed, small-chinned, small-hearted monarch, king or queen 
as the case may be, professedly owner of armies, keeper of trea- 
suries, ruler of peoples, giver of laws, arbiter of peace and war, 
mirror of his generation, and keystone of society—is he all this by 
virtue of the bone and muscle inherent, or by virtue of the fuss and 
feathers surrounding ? Strip the royal owl and weigh him for your- 
selves ; hide his crown jewels under a coarse cockaded Phrygian cap ; 
seat him, for all his throne, on a pile of cannon balls in a casemate ; 
turn his sceptre into a puffy gingham umbrella ; for “ Your Majesty ” 
or “Sire” substitute plain “Citizen” or “Mr. Smith,” and then see 
what the feathers were worth, and what is the value of the plume-less 
carcase beneath. 

History shows us many such momentous balancings of feathers 
against flesh ; as it has shown us many a lacquered idol crashing into 
fragments in the sight of a gaping generation, revealing the feet of 
clay glued on beneath the flowery edges of the upper robe, and 
exposing the baseness of the hollow brass of what the world had 
sworn by as solid guinea-gold. And as in the past so in the future; 
what has been will be; and as we have not yet come to the end of the 
worship of feathers and the divinity of fuss, so have we not yet come 
to the end of the ridiculous exposure of the featherless, and the absurd 
lightness of trapping when weighed against the solid cubic inches of 
the inner substance. 

Many are the people whose lives are made up of fuss and feathers ; 
whose emotions are all fuss and feathers; whose education, mind, in- 
come, experience, are also all fuss and feathers; the feathers sticking 
out awkwardly enough at times, and showing the naked flesh beneath. 
There is the wife of that Indian officer, well known to me, a plump, 
round-eyed, sleepy-voiced, soft-mannered woman, who has come home 
after ten years spent between the plains and the hills, with occasional 
dashes in camps, and once or twice a few jungle adventures to complete 
the picture. She has had wonderful opportunities for learning life and 
humanity, has this soft-voiced, many-fleshed British matron of a certain 
age ; yet she has not, I venture to affirm, a pennyworth of solid sub- 
stance to a cart-load of flimsy feathers, fuss and feathers constituting 
the whole of her available moral capital and intellectual income, but 
giving her a rich appearance enough in the ivy-bush where she holds 
her court, and teaches the art of successful marrying to her young. 

And yet what advantages she has had! She has travelled; she has 
crossed the broad seas; she has lived in a strange country; seen new 
manners ; mixed with a foreign race ; and heard the mysteries of an old 
and venerable faith—a faith which moulded civilization and humanity 
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centuries before A.D. was written. But she has brought back nothing 
save pretence and show to the home ivy-bush where she sits mousing with 
her young. She makes a wonderful parade undoubtedly ; she calls her 
dark-skinned nurse with the sheet wrapped round her, “ayah ;” she 
says “ cheepe” to her children when they are more noisy than diverting ; 
she sings little Hindustanee songs about taza be taza and the like; 
she calls luncheon “ tiffin,” and knows the mysteries of griffinage and 
pig-sticking ; and she bores the whole society to death with remi- 
niscences of her Indian life, and regrets for the paradise of “ attention” 
which she possessed then and has lost now. But she knows no more. 
For all that constitutes real acquaintance with the people among 
whom she lived for ten long years, she is as ignorant as the babe 
unborn. And the like may be said of her husband, whose twenty 
years of service have taught him only that the inhabitants of Hin- 
dustan are niggers to be thrashed and swore at, but in no wise to be 
treated as equals or as gentlemen,—not even the native princes nor the 
most highly educated philosophers, —heing dogs and niggers all; that 
Anglo-Saxon energy is indomitable and divinely guided, and Anglo- 
Saxon rule destined to be universal, no matter by what amount of 
misery maintained; and that the cream of all creation, entitled to 
despise every other "human being as only just so much miserable skim- 
milk fit for feeding pigs, and fit for nothing else, is an Anglo-Saxon 
officer, wearing her Majesty's uniform, and commanding coloured 
troops north of Calcutta. 

This is the sum of what that Indian officer and his wife learnt 
among the worshippers of Buddha and the high-caste Brahmins of 
untainted blood; but they give themselves out as authorities on all 
Eastern matters, from historical intricacies to ethnological mysteries ; 
and no one in or about the Hampshire ivy-bush dreams of contra- 
dicting their opinions, or imagines that further depths of knowledge 
are possible to the Anglo-Saxon military holder. 

These are types of the British resident in India and elsewhere— 
patterns of the great web of pride and ignorance which those who 
believe themselves to be a superior race spend their lives in weaving— 
minds all fuss, and solidity of appearance only feathers, but drafted off 
as rulers to our distant possessions. And then we wonder that the 
wheels of government sometimes run with a hitch, and that bayonets 
are not yet beaten into ploughshares, and that races of high-born 
gentlemen are not Uriah Heaps liking to be despised, and offering the 
other cheek to the smiter after he has given them a sounding blow 
on one. 

Take away both fuss and feathers, and many a'portly life of rich 
appearance would sink into lean and meagre insignificance. Among 
them a certain style of philanthropists and public benefactors—a certain 
type of almsgivers—whose fuss and feathers, surrounding the small 
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constrictor six inches wide, and very demonstratively proclaiming its 
existence to the world at large, not present at the transformation. 
My wealthy uncle, who could pay off every sixpence I owe, and give 
me a handsome yearly income into the bargain without being sensibly 
a penny the loser, and who comes with vast parade of generous self- 
denial, and mighty blare of tin trumpets, to present me with a wretched 
old edition of the “ Encyclopedia Londinensis ” bound in calf—what is 
he but a follower after fuss and feathers of the most unblushing kind ? 
The “ Encyclopedia Londinensis,” flung in a good-humoured way, for 
what it is worth—just the price of waste-paper and no more—would 
have been a gift like any other, neither better nor worse than its value 
relative to oneself: but given as my uncle gave it—given with a set 
speech solemnly spoken, of how it was my poor dear grandfather’s, and 
stood in the old black bookcase at the right hand of the study fire- 
place, when they all lived down at Moudiewarp Hall; how my uncle 
and my father, and my aunt Kate and little aunt Henny used to be 
allowed to look at the pictures as a great treat on Sunday evenings— 
and how I therefore, as the eldest of the younger generation, shall be 
made the proud possessor of this inestimable family memorial ; yes, he, 
my uncle James, was determined that I, dear boy, should have it, 
feeling sure that I would value it as it deserved, and appreciate his 
generosity as it deserved too,—when he gives that wretched old edition 
of a bygone dictionary in such a puffed-out grandiose fashion, what 
is he but a mass of fuss and feathers which it is one’s duty to kick and 
force to collapse on the spot? The “ Encyclopaedia Londinensis,” 
with Tightfit the bootmaker’s last account in my desk; with Snippet’s 
lawyer’s letter in the clip; with the landlady getting red, threatening, 
and impertinent (no wonder!) as week after week glides by and her 
little bill is still unpaid; and that miserable old humbug, with five 
thousand a year, and spending five hundred, knowing all the time the 
agony I am undergoing, and offering me as an heirloom, to be deducted 
from my inheritance, a dingy set of broken-backed volumes, which I 
could buy for forty shillings in the first secondhand book-shop I come 
to, and in better binding and preservation. 

Another time he brought me a couple of cracked ostrich eggs, as an 
ornament for my second floor back; vaunting their rarity, their size 
and colour, and how useful they would be to me in my studies on 
comparative anatomy, when I was deep in the problem of how to 
support life and gain knowledge as a medical student on thirty shillings 
a week, rent included. The eggs were all very well, I dare say, but 
not worth the fuss and feathers stuck about them. In consequence of 
which, and the reaction so sure to follow, I pitched them out of the 
Window so soon as the old humbug had turned his back, and in so 
doing, acted like a fool; for at least, I might have got half-a-crown for 
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the lot; and half-a-crown in a weekly rental of thirty shillings is not the 
despicable sum which men of safe investments and large balance-sheets 
contemptuously imagine it to be. Half-a-crown would have done won- 
ders for me in those days; but I sacrificed my interest to my pride, 
and had immense satisfaction in the feeling of being able still to afford 
my pride. Perhaps that, too, was fuss and feathers of another kind. 

When my uncle dies, he will leave all his property to charitable 
institutions ; speeches will be made in his praise; his memory will be 
embalmed in the parchment lists of benefactors to this and that and 
the other institutions ; he will be called generous, munificent, benevo- 
lent, royal-hearted—the Lord knows what beside !—but he will leave 
his brother’s children all sticking fast in the blue clay of hopeless 
poverty, and he will not leave them the price of a wooden crutch to 
help them out of the mire. But then he will have come in for a post- 
mortem allowance of fuss and feathers; and as he has lived so will he 
die—a lean and meagre atomy, puffed out by false pretences into the 
dimensions of a living man. 

My uncle’s manner of dispensing favours and endowing with gifts is 
by no means rare ; and, indeed, it may be taken as a rule, though not 
without exceptions, that the smaller the core the greater the envelope 
—the less the gift the larger the parade in giving it—the more skinny 
the carcase the more voluminous the feathers, and the more ample and 
expanded the fuss. 

No circumstance of life is of so granitic a character as to destroy 
the possibility of fuss and feathers adhering. Take even religion, which 
ought to be the most highly vitalized as well as the most solid of all 
human conditions, and yet even here how often we find the core 
shrunk and withered, and only the outside appearances lively and in 
good case! Sensuous influences and spiritual excitement make up 
large portions of the fuss and feathers manufactured in the religious 
world ; and many a pretty church-going maiden, enthusiastic for rigid 
Anglicanism and choral services, would be no Christian at all among 
those who reprobate church music as an irreverent and decidedly pro- 
fane amusement, and who confound genuflexions and lighted candles, 
intoning and coloured stoles, with idolatry and backsliding. So, again, 
many a man and woman would absolutely refuse to believe in the vital 
faith of those who did not shriek and scream hysterically, and cry out 
that they had “ got religion,” and tear their hair, and hug their neigh- 
bours, as their idea of the revivalist fuss and feathers due to religious 
truth, without which can be no soaring upward, and no firm hold on divine 
things. Stripped to its veritable germ, reduced to its real residuum, 
the vital religion of many, belonging to either school of fuss, would be 
found to be but a small and meagre thing enough. But seated in the 
midst of their inflated envelope, they never see the shrivelled face of 
truth looking through the fuss and feathers surrounding—they never 
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dream that the inner substance is withering away while the outside 
alone waxes fat, and that all this bulk and seeming solidity is nothing 
but a phantasmal appearance, ghostly and not granitic. 

About Love, too, grow fuss and feathers of enormous size and 
gorgeous colour; often good as a disguise to hide the poor little 
changeling child he is, and to make believe that he is the lusty, full- 
fed hero he appears. Passion, ambition—covering up the true form 
of unfitness or indifference—what are they but rainbow-tinted feathers 
stuck in with a little self-drying gum, and sure to fall off before the 
year is out, leaving poor fainting Love “naked to laughter,” and dying 
by the rough wayside of life, never to rise again? Yet many a true 
heart has suffered itself to be deceived by the grand appearance of a 
feather-clad Love; and many to come will follow in the sad wake 
of those already lost and drowned; and changeling children, hideous 
and uncouth, will again, as often, be mistaken for the seraph-born, and 
their mis-shapen hideousness discovered only when too late—when life- 
blood, warm and rich, has been bartered for a temporary robe of downy 
splendour, evanescent and destructible. Often, too, the fuss and feathers 
are put on intentionally ; and love is known to be only a changeling, 
and no seraph; and the miserable future, when the plumes will lie 
soiled and trodden in the mire of painful knowledge, is a fact too easily 
prophesied and foreseen. The balance has been struck between truth 
and gold, and truth has been turned, face inward, to the wall, or shut 
up in the gloomy vaults where the hidden secrets of each man’s life 
crowd like spectres against the barred door; but gold has been hoisted 
on to the roof-top, where it makes a shining pyramid which the sun’s 
rays gild into a flame of living fire, like to that which men of old used 
to bow down to and worship,—their descendants of the present genera- 
tion bowing down to and worshipping the baser substitute. Between 
truth and gold the balance overweights itself far too heavily for the 
weak sisters or world-befettered brothers to re-adjust; and so in like 
manner does a windbag stuck about with floss-silks and feathers, carry 
it over so many cubic inches of solid love, with no finery and no bright- 
shining envelope. 

Then there is another kind of fuss and feathers, of which the bust- 
ling little women, shrill-tongued, quick-eyed, sharp-witted, keen-sensed, 
are the typical representatives. Like hens running to and fro in voluble 
and unending fuss, puffing out their feathers at every harmless dog, or 
shyer, stealthier-footed cat, swelling with boneless importance, and doing 
their little best to look very big—so are those bustling little women 
elbowing their way through life, all fuss and feathers, and futile noise, 
and pretty self-assertion. Talk of the aggressiveness of the strong- 
minded class—of the women who wear spectacles and carry alpaca 
umbrellas—who have big knuckles and bony shoulders, and a costume 
defiant of millinery laws, and a shibboleth defiant of ordinary prohi- 
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bitions—talk of them as difficult to control and impossible to reduce to 
reasonable silence—why they are milk-and-water, bread-and-butter 
misses to be led by the tickling of a straw, compared to the irre- 
pressible little hen-women—those small, cackling, voluble, energetic 
lumps of fuss and feathers, always running about the farmyard with 
heckles up and wings spread, putting the whole world to rights from 
the mastiff in his kennel to the sparrow on the tree-top, and making 
as much fuss over a broken eggshell as if chickens were phcenixes and 
the pattern was repeated only once in a hundred years. 

A larger, and softer, and fleshier kind is also given to fussdom and 
the featherhood belonging. These are not the voluble, shrill-voiced 
women with their feathers as sharp as so many arrows, and their fuss 
to be measured by lines all taken at acute angles; they are of a larger 
and more stately breed, slower in movement, and of a downier growth 
of plumage, and yet they are as entirely creatures of fuss and feather- 
dom as the hen-woman aforesaid, and with quite as small an inner 
nucleus, and one even less braced up and fibrous. Their fuss and 
featherdom have, however, a different direction. It consists, not in 
doing, but in being. They do not seek to set the world to rights on 
any subject whatever, and they do not cackle about broken eggshells ; 
but they sail out of their nests sunning their plumage as they go, and 
turning round on all sides to show an admiring multitude the gorgeous 
colours of their outside coverings. Houses, dress, carriages, dinners, a 
visiting-list plentifully garnished with tufted crests and lion’s manes— 
these are the feathers chiefly affected by the women we are looking at 
now; and their special form of fuss is the importance attached to such 
problematical advantages. Diamonds of a finer lustre than my lady 
A.’s; a bonnet of a more audacious pattern than Mrs. B.’s; a carriage 
and a couple of high-steppers, when Mrs. C. has only a shabby little 
brougham, with a miserable twenty-guineas between the shafts; the 
last new fancy in the masquerade of meats ; the latest improvement in 
savoury oddities after the sweets; a live Choctaw when the opposition 
has only a civilized Cinghalese or a converted Jew—such are the 
aigrettes and plumes of which she makes her grand court-dress; and 
when she wears it, she thinks it entitles her to a place among the 
notabilities of the court, raising her up above those who have sutfiered 
and havedone. I know many women of this class; and some of them 
have been worthy enough when once taken away from the atmosphere 
of fuss, and the outward envelope of feathers. 

Sermons are often only fuss and feathers—phrases of a certain 
twang strung together like a schoolboy’s string of blown birds’ eggs, 
and as much divested of meaning, heart, and life. Such are the 
sermons of men whose duty is an irksome task to be got over the 
soonest possible—of men who think that a little pulpit-talk, glibly 
uttered, will stand instead of the more homely and less showy pastoral 
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duties of visiting the sick, instructing the young, and bearing with 
the ignorant—of men who, neglecting the golden rule of “from the 
heart to the heart,” make up a few frothy sentences of lip declamation, 
and then wonder that vice is as rampant, and dissent more active in 
their parishes than before! Fuss and feathers are the extra-official 
speeches of Cabinet Ministers, when bound to say something, and 
afraid of saying too much—when the people on the one side, and the 
ministry on the other, are watching, like hungry dogs, for any scraps 
that may fall unawares, the one gaping for food, the other growling 
for prey. To such unfortunates as have the official seal upon their 
lips, yet are obliged to speak, the only thing possible is to take 
refuge in a windbag set about with feathers, and so to amuse their 
audience and the hungry dogs, the public, by blowing the plumed 
plaything dexterously in the air above their heads. Blow as they 
may the task is not an enviable one, and they are pretty sure to blow 
wrong, according to the compasses of some. 

Fuss and feathers are all big books on small subjects—all pretences of 
composition, which are only dexterous compilations—all considerations 
of self, and the interest of self, instead of the best way of doing one’s 
work, and how it can be made most perfect irrespective of the issue ; 
fuss and feathers, half the music published in these latter times; fuss 
and feathers, more than half the poetry ; fuss and feathers, the bride’s 
favours, and the undertaker’s plumes—all complimentary mourning 
which means no regret—and all complimentary congratulations which 
mean no kindly sympathy; fuss and feathers, the one-time serious 
office of sponsorship, which now means merely a silver mug or the 
christening robe elaborately wrought; fuss and feathers, the hundred 
and one “accomplishments” sought to be given to well-educated 
young ladies, with the first duties of womanhood, and the most neces- 
sary training in her right faculties left undone; fuss and feathers, 
quantities of our legislation ; fuss and feathers, still greater quantities 
of our so-called civilization ; fuss and feathers, almost all our amuse- 
ments, many of our pleasures, and much of our business; fuss and 
feathers, a few of our sorrows ; fuss and feathers, nine-tenths of our 
troubles ; fuss and feathers, all that is exaggerated, unfounded, un- 
practical, and untruthful. From which point of view I fear that 
modern society is very fussy and very feathery ; and that if we object 
to the windbags pervading, we must object to ninety-nine hundredths of 
what constitutes the march of civilization, and the law of modern life. 


E. L. L. 














Meorum Finis Amorun ! 


I 


You say, though your pretty eyes glisten, 
You can’t understand me a bit— 

Shall I tell all about it ? Well, listen, 
As cosily near me you sit. 

We met; ‘twas at Waterloo station, 
Together we waited the train— 

You remember the fun, the vexation, 
Our fears, and the torrents of rain. 

You'd got on the neatest of dresses ; 
About you blue ribbons were blown; 

"Neath your hat was a nest of gold tresses ; 
And I was your victim, my own. 


II, 


Then soon on the brink of the river, 
My boat you pretended to fear. 
As you jumped, what an exquisite shiver ! 
You laugh’d when I taught you to steer. 
From my crew Charlie Dayrell departed ; 
He swore I was “awfully deep,” 
For I chose the stroke-oar ; as we started 
I gave you my trinkets to keep. 
Of his crew Charlie D. was conceited ; 
He chaff’d, though his spirits had flown ; 
We raced—he was quickly defeated ; 
And I was your hero, my own ! 


Ii. 
And then there was landing, and dinner 
Laid out ‘neath the leafiest trees ; 
And I sighed—’twas so like a beginner— 
“ What exquisite moments are these !” 
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And then there were strolls in the thicket ; 
And words I can never forget, 

Scratch races ; at amateur cricket 
Your hair tumbled out of its net! 

Then twilight and couples wide roaming ; 
Then wild flowers gathered and thrown, 

Then moonlight and songs in the gloaming ; 


oO? 


And whispers, such whispers! my own. 


Iv. 

“You will not forget me?” “Forget you?” 
Last words! then I saw you depart, 

Once again, but months after, I met you; 
Your image still burnt in my heart. 

Again and again, merry meetings, 
Museums and galleries through 

We wandered ; such partings and greetings ! 
And I was for ever with you. 

Twas thus in love’s sunshiny weather 
The seeds of affection were sown ; 

Hand in hand we once wandered together, 
And now I can kiss you, my own! 


Ciemrntr W. Scorr. 
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Archie Lovell. 


By tus Autuor or “ Miss FoRRESTER.” 


Cuaptrr XY. 


MR. DURANT’S GENEROSITY. 


“ Anp I have got the old lady’s cloak on still Mr. Durant! What, 
in heayen’s name, am I to do with it?” Gerald and Miss Lovell had 
been driven from the Thames pier to the London Bridge station, and 
were now waiting until a sublimely-indifferent clerk would condescend 
to give them information about the tidal train to Folkestone. “She 
told me, as we came up the river, I might wear it till we got to 
London ; and then in the hurry of landing I forgot all about her and 
her cloak and everything else. What ought I to do with it ?” 

“Keep it, if it is worth anything ; leave it in the waiting-room if it is 
not,” said Gerald, unhesitatingly. “I wonder, Miss Lovell, that you 
should ask any questions on such a point.” 

“* Well, it really is old—old! and washed and mended,” said Archie, 
falling at once into Gerald’s easy morality, “so it can’t matter much 
to the owner whether it’s lost or not. Ill just keep it on for the 
present, and then, if I find it too warm, leave it behind me some- 
where. I would never like the prince or M. Gounod, or any of my 
partners, to see me land on the Morteville pier in it.” Only this last 
part of the remark Miss Lovell made to herself, not aloud. 

The sublimely-indifferent clerk now imparted to them that the tidal 
train for Folkestone left at half-past ten; in rather more than two 
hours, that was to say, from the present time. ‘“ And I can wait very 
well alone here at the station,” said Archie, a little shyly ; “and it is 
really time for us to say good-bye. Mr. Durant, I have given you so 
much trouble, and Iam so much obliged to you for your kindness!” 
They had only talked common-places since that last whisper of 
Gerald’s on board the steamer, and the girl turned her eyes away from 
him: as she spoke. , 

“ Would you rather be without me, Miss Wilson? Say so, and I 
will go away at once.” 

“JT don’t want to trouble you, Mr. Durant. I think you must 
have had quite enough of me without waiting any longer here.” 

“ And if I have not had enough of you? If I want exceedingly to 
stay and be of some use to you to the last ?” 

She smiled, holding down her face still, and Gerald, instead of 
going away, told his valet, who, observant and mystified, was waiting a 
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few yards from where they stood, to get a cab and take his luggage 
home at once. 

“ Without you, sir?” 

“ Without me. Ishan’t be home till late. Iam going to spend 
the evening at Mr. Dennison’s in the Temple, most likely.” 

After which Mr. Bennett went off, thankful, whatever happened, 
that he had at length got the luggage fairly in his own hands, and so 
could not by possibility be taken back to Morteville—a contingency he 
had several times speculated on as quite in the power of his master’s 
companion to effect—and Mr. Durant and Archie were alone. 

“ Do I look mad, or foreign, or what?” she whispered, coming up 
close to Gerald’s side. ‘“ These English people all stare at me so 
strangely as they go by.” 

Her face was flushed with excitement; her sailor’s hat, as the wind 
had left it, a little on one side; her long hair hanging over her neck 
and shoulders; and this disarray, and her singular beauty, added 
perhaps to the fact of her being dressed in w hite muslin and a scarlet 
cloak, undoubtedly made her look different to the female British 
traveller ordinarily to be met with at this hour of the night at London 
stations. 

“ Perhaps if we were to go to the waiting-room,” suggested Gerald, 
“you would like to have tea or coffee, or something, and while they 
are getting it, you might——” 

“ Make myself look human,” interrupted Archie. “All right, only 
you need not have hesitated. The faces of the people as they go by tell 
me plainly enough the kind of monster they think me.” And then she 
took Gerald’s arm and tripped off with him down the long-echoing 
passage that they were told led to the refreshment-room. Tripped 
with feet that seemed to tread on air, so happy was she. The voyage 
had been delightful enough, but these breathless after-adventures were 
better still ; these crow ds of strangers, this foreign tongue—for to hear 
English spoken about her was foreign to Archie ; ; above all, the sense 
of being in London, and alone, w ithout Bettina, without her father ! 
Once, years ago, in Florence, she had got out upon the roof of the 
six-storeyed house where they lodged, and gazed with intoxicated, won- 
drous delight upon the altered world at her feet. Something of the 
same delicious giddiness, the same sense of wrong-doing and danger, 
and intense excitement, all blent into one, was upon her now. Of 
coming to positive harm—harm from which all her future life should 
never thoroughly free her—she had no more fear than she had, as a 
child, of falling down and being killed upon the Florence pavement. 

In the refreshment-room a young person with an eighteen-inch waist, 
and shining black hair, @ [’imperatrice, received with supreme compo- 
sure Gerald’s modest command of tea for two, and then, more than ever 
ashamed of herself from a certain expression she had read in the superb 
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young person’s eyes, Miss Lovell found her way to the ladies’ waiting- 
room. ‘The typical occupants of ladies’ waiting-rooms were there. A 
fierce old maid, sitting bolt upright by the table, guarding eleven 
packages and a bird-cage, all of which she tried with a glare to clutch 
every time any one looked at her; a farmer’s daughter, on her way 
from Somerset to a situation in Kent, who asked imbecile questions, 
and jumped up, with her face on fire, every time she heard a door open 
or a bell ring; a stout lady, maternally occupied with a stout infant 
in a corner; and a thin lady with six children, out of temper, two 
nurses, a baby, bottles, food, toys, and children’s luggage of all kinds, 
filling up the remaining portions of the room. Every woman and 
child present stared up with open eyes at Archie; the old maid by 
the table clutched her parcels tight, and shook her head meaningly at 
the thin lady, as much as to say, “ You see I was right, madam. No 
knowing what sort of characters you may meet when you travel.” 

“ Dressing-room to the right,” cried an austere personage, the pre- 
siding official of the place, who was sitting, with her hands before her, 
on the only comfortable chair the room afforded ; and into the dressing- 
room Miss Lovell, more and more ashamed of herself, fled for refuge. 
There was a light from a gas-burner about twenty feet high, and a 
tall, dim looking-glass, and some very dark-complexioned water ; no 
towels, no soap: can railway companies be expected to care how ladies 
wash their carnal hands ?—but provision for the spirit in the shape of 
large printed texts on placards round the walls ; a bible and prayer-book 
on a little deal table ; also a missionary box. Miss Lovell dipped her 
face into water, and dried it on Mr. Durant’s fine lawn handkerchief, 
which she happened to have left in the pocket of the cloak; pinned 
all her rebellious locks as tight and smooth as they would lie around 
her head; put her sailor's hat on straight, arranged the old red 
cloak decorously, and pulled down her blue gauze veil close over her 
face. 

As she walked demurely back in this improved condition, she had 
the satisfaction of finding that the people stared at her somewhat less. 
“Which shows that it was nothing but my hair that made me look 
odd!” she remarked, seating herself opposite to Gerald, after ridding 
herself of her cloak and hat like a child, and tossing them down on a 
chair. “It’s all very well to follow papa’s picturesque tastes in 
Morteville, but directly I come to England—I mean, if I ever come 
here—I shall take very good care to look like other people. Now, I 
wonder,” abruptly, “what your cousin Lucia would have thought if 
she had seen me a few minutes ago ?” 

The mere suggestion made Gerald wince. What would Lucia— 
what would any one who knew Lucia—think of his companion at this 
moment? She was looking prettier than ever; her face aglow from 
its recent bath; her bright wet hair negligently coiled round her 
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head ; her little brown hands clasped together on the table, as she 
leaned forward to speak to him; her blue eyes all alight with ani- 
mation as they looked full into his. Born and bred in Italy, this girl 
had in her very nature something of the joyous careless abandonment 
of the women of the south. Her voice was musical always, but she spoke 
out—I will not say loud—as Englishwomen of pure race do not; she 
gesticulated, ever so little, as she talked ; when she laughed, she laughed 
with free expansion of the chest; with fullest showing of the white 
teeth. In the drawing-room of a duchess Archie in an instant might 
have taken her stand as what she was; an English girl, gentle by 
birth, but with some subtle inoculation of southern eagerness and 
passion in her veins, and a want of manner so thorough as to be the 
very perfection of that which all artificial manner aims at—simplicity. 
But the waiting-room of the South Eastern terminus is not the 
drawing-room of a duchess ; and whether her hair hung down loosely 
over her shoulders, or was coiled in this bright broad coronet above her 
face, looks of admiration, a great deal too coarse for Gerald’s taste to 
brook, continued to be cast -on poor Archie from every pair of male 
eyes that approached her. 

“The English people are the worst-bred in the world,” he re- 
marked ; so pointedly that a good old papa of fifty at a neighbouring 
table, who had been staring. at them uninterruptedly for five minutes, 
immediately sunk his head abashed into his newspaper. “ Foreigners 
live in public, and are accustomed to it from the time they are six 
years old. The true Briton, when he does leave his den, stares about 
him as if he was at a wild-beast show. Now that we are going to eat,” 
he added, laughing, for the girl began to look distressed in earnest, 
“we shall probably be found more interesting still. There is something 
peculiarly grateful to the citizen mind in watching curious animals 
feed. You will have something to eat with your cofiee ?” Doubtfully 
this, for it was not three hours since they had dined, and Gerald was ig- 
norant as to how many meals a schoolgirl’s appetite could require a day. 

“Please. Nothing solid, though. Bread and butter, or brioche, or 
some fruit.” 

The superb young person signified, with dignity, that bread and 
butter, brioche, and fruit, were things unknown to her. There were 
the refreshments that they saw upon the counter ; fossilized sausage- 
rolls, battered old sandwiches, lava-hued buns strewn over with a 
cinderish deposit of currants, and packages of Wotherspoon’s lozenges ; 
and from these refreshments they could choose. 

“Bring some buns, then,” said Gerald, pointing out what appeared 
to him the least horrible object present ; and buns were brought, and 
eaten by Archie—Mr. Durant looking on in silent wonder and ad- 
miration ; and then the tea—very hot and very unlike tea—was drank ; 
and Archie began to put on her gloves; and their talk went round 
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again to what they would do with the hour and a quarter they still had 
to spare. 

“There would be no time, of course, to see anything ?” said the girl ; 
but her voice made it a question. “I mean anything of the London 
streets and shops ?” 

“Well, I don’t see why not,” Gerald answered, taking out his watch, 
either because he wanted really to know the time, or because he did not 
care just then to meet the full gaze of Archie’s eyes. “These hansom 
fellows go so quick, I think, if we were to take one, we might have 
time to get to the West End and back. Piccadilly, was it not, Miss 
Wilson, that you wished to see ?” 

“Oh yes; Piccadilly, or anywhere else,” said Archie, to whom the 
words West End, Piccadilly, or hansom, all conveyed about the same 
meaning. ‘“ You know, of course, how much time we shall have, 
Til do just as you think best.” 

“You will, Miss Wilson ?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“Then let us go.” And they rose; and while Gerald went to pay 
for the tea, Archie remained before a glass that hung close beside 
the table, putting on her hat and arranging her collar, and smoothing 
back her hair—with all the little well-contented gestures that come so 
naturally to a pretty girl before a looking-glass—and thinking how 
pleasant this drive by gaslight would be, and how sorry—with a great 
pang this !—how sorry she would be to part from Gerald at the end 
of it all. To part: to return to Morteville: and for him to go away 
and marry his cousin Lucia, and never think of her again while he 
lived ! 

When she got as far as this in her reflections a mist swam before 
Miss Lovell’s eyes. She brushed her hand before them hastily, for 
she had a child’s shame of tears yet, as well as a child’s facility in 
shedding them ; and then, looking up into the glass again, she saw not 
only her own face reflected there, but a man’s—and a man’s she knew. 

The vision came upon her so quickly that instead of turning round 
at once she continued for a full minute to gaze, spell-bound like one in 
a dream, into the glass. Where had she known that face? In what 
country, at what time of her life, had those rough features, that gentle 
kindly expression, been so familiar to her? If her father’s face had 
suddenly appeared above her shoulder it could scarce have seemed more 
home-like than did this one ; and still she could recall no name to which 
it belonged. It was an English face; and what Englishman had she 
ever known intimately in her life? She was on the point of turning 
round when the stranger, whoever he was, moved away abruptly ; and 
when she did turn, three or four men were walking near her in diffe- 
rent directions. Which of these could have been he who stood and 
looked at her? She had not the slightest clue by which to divine, 
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One of the men was in a grey overcoat, the rest were in dark clothes. 
This was all she could tell about them; all probably that she would 
ever know about her vision. It must have been a chance likeness 
only that had startled her, she thought; a likeness most probably to 
some German or Italian friend of her father’s, who had held her on his 
knee when she was a child, and the remembrance of whose face had 
slumbered in her memory till now. What a coward she must be that 
her heart should beat so quickly, the colour all die out of her cheek— 
she had watched it do so in the glass—for such an accident! 

But accident or coincidence, whichever it was, the vision had 
wrought a singular and utter revulsion in Archie’s feclings. The 
expression of that face she had seen was grave and pitying; and 
instinctively she thought of it, brought her father before her and made 
her stop short, and reflect upon what all this was that she was doing. 
For the first time since she got clear of the Calais pier, she felt 
frightened, and wished she was at home. Bettina had often told her 
that men were wicked and designing—good-looking, fashionable men 
the worst of all. How could ‘she ‘know that Mr. Durant was not 
desperately wicked, in spite of his handsome face and pleading voice ? 
Suppose she went away for this drive with him, and he did not bring 
her back in time, and she missed the train, and never reached Morte- 
ville next morning, and when her father and Bettina came back they 
would find Jeanneton crying under the porte-cocher, and the door 
locked, and herself, Archie, gone. At this dreadful picture her lips 
quivered, a choking feeling rose in her throat, and when Gerald came 
back and offered her his arm, she was too agitated and too afraid to 
trust her own voice to speak. So, interpreting her altered manner in 
the way most flattering to himself, he led her away through the 
station, whispering a few encouraging words as they went, and pressing 
ever so slightly the little hand that he could feel was trembling nerv- 
ously as it rested on his arm. 

When they were outside he bade her wait one moment while he ran 
to hail a cab from the stand, about twenty or thirty yards distant, and 
then Miss Lovell spoke. ‘“ Please don’t got a cab for me, Mr. Durant, 
I would rather not go, if you don’t mind. I would rather wait here.” 

From any other woman Gerald would have expected this change 
of mind, and have argued the point. From Archie he knew that it 
was earnest, not a feint; and he remained dead silent. “TI hope you 
wont think me silly to turn about so,” she entreated him softly, 
“bat when you were gone I began to recollect—about papa, you 
understand, and getting home—and I thought how dreadful it would 
be if I missed the train. Now, you are not cross with me ?” 

“Miss Wilson,” he remarked, drily. “Tell the whole truth. You 
are afraid to trust yourself with me.” 

Her hand shifted uneasily on his arm. “I’m not afraid, Mr, 
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Durant, but—I don’t know whether I ought. Now, I just ask you 
—supposing it wasn’t you and me at all, do you think I ought ?” 

“To do what ?” che “ 

“To drive about with you, and—and run the chance of losing the 
train.” 

“There need be no chance of losing it,” he answered, ‘promptly. 
“The question is, would you rather have an hour’s drive through the 
cool streets, or remain in a suffocating waiting-room here ?” 

“Well, then, you decide for me, please!” She wanted desperately 
to see the shop-windows, and she felt how ungrateful it was, after all 
his kindness, to put so little trust in him. “If you promise me to be 
back in good time for the tram——” 

“Tf I promise to do all that you wish, now and for ever, Miss 
Wilson, will you come ?” 

An unwonted tremour was in his voice, and Archie Lovell’s heart 
vibrated to it. In love with him she was not, had never been; save, 
perhaps, for that second’s space upon the terrace at Morteville; but 
she liked him, she admired him—shall I be understood if I say that she 
pitied him? She felt for him, in spite of his eight years’ seniority, 
something as an elder sister might feel for a brother whom she loves, 
but cannot thoroughly believe in; and standing here, alone with him 
now, her cheeks flushed crimson with shame, to feel—even while her 
heart thrilled to his words—how scanty was the trust she put in him, 
or in his promises. And this very distrust had well-nigh hurried 
Archie into trusting him! It seemed so cruel to hold back from him 
now; during the last short hour they would be together, to deny him 
in anything he asked of her. 

“T don’t know about obeying me for ever,’ Mr. Durant,” and 
Gerald detected in a moment that her voice was not thoroughly 
steady. ‘There wont be much opportunity after to-night for you to 
obey or disobey me; but now, if you really are sure——” 

The words died on Archie Lovell’s lips; she drew her hand with a 
start from Gerald’s arm. So close that he almost touched her as he 
passed,fa man went quickly by them in the gaslight; a tall, large- 
built man, in a grey overcoat, and with a certain square-set about the 
head and shoulders that convinced Archie, although she saw no feature 
of his face, it was the same man who had looked across her shoulder 
into the glass. The same mysterious influence he had exercised 
upon her then, returned, only with double, treble strength, across her 
mind. She would not go away with Mr. Durant: she would wait 


here for the train that should take her back safely to her father and 
Bettina. 


“ Are you frightened, Miss Wilson? Did that fellow touch you as 
he passed ? or do you know him, or what ?” 


Archie’s eyes, wide open, continued to follow the stranger until he 
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was out of sight, and then, and not till then, she spoke. “I’m not 
frightened, Mr. Durant, but startled. That man is some one I have 
known—lI am certain of it—and I can’t help fancying that he recog- 
nised me e 

“ Oh, not at all likely,” interrupted Gerald, lightly, “and if it were 
so, what matter? Now stay one moment here, while I cross the road 
- and hail a cab.” 

Instead of arguing any more, Archie diplomatically stole her hand 
again within his arm. “Mr. Durant,” she said, softly, “why should 
we waste the time by driving, after all? It’s the last time we shall 
ever be together. Yes, the truth must be spoken at length, and we 
shall be far better able to talk here than rattling over the streets of 
London in a fiacre. Take me for a, walk over the great bridge there, 
and I shall like it better alone with you, than being shown all the fine 
streets and shops in the world.” 

She held her face beseechingly up to his; her voice came trembling, 
as it always did when she was moved; and with some faint accent, 
some intonation rather, of Italian, clinging to its sound. And then this 
change of mind was, by her Machiavellian instinctive art, rendered in 
itself so gracious, so sweet, to Gerald’s vanity! He felt he could not 
but concede to her all she wished; nay, he could not but acknowledge 
that she was too generous, too true, to be led into further folly. 
Corrupt Gerald Durant was not, nor cynical—although his easy 
nature led him into actions savouring of corruption, and of cynicism on 
occasions. What he most admired—consequently what he was himself 
good enough to recognise—in Archie, was her exceeding honesty, her 
untaught loyal frankness. And, call it epicureanism or virtue, he did 
at this moment feel that it was well that she should leave him thus; 
well that he should be able to hang one unsullied portrait among the 
gallery of the women he had loved ! 

On the brink of every action—high or low, base or noble—Gerald 
Durant could be ever swerved aside by some sudden turn of sentiment 
like this. Sentimental, in reality, rather than passionate in love, it 
was in love-affairs, above all, that he was most prone to waver. A 
coarse, selfish nature, like Robert Dennison’s, walks straight to its 
immediate gratification; a refined selfish nature, like Gerald’s, hesi- 
tates, stops short; speculates whether occasionally a higher pleasure 
may not be found in abnegation! And though such men have not the 
materials in them for great heroes or for good lovers, their very weak- 
ness, somehow, makes them intensely lovable to people stronger than 
themselves ; and when, now and then, they do come to grief (and bring 
you to grief with them), you feel the whole guilt must, of necessity, 
belong to you, not them; which, for the sake of their consciences, is 
charming. 


An accident, or Archie’s uncompromising honesty, had saved them 
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both ; and already Gerald’s imagination was moved by the thought of 
his own generosity ; by the thought, too, that Archie would be always 
Archie—fair, pure, unsullied—in his recollection. Ten minutes ago, 
with the girl’s blue eyes upraised to his, he had desired, as strongly as 
he ever desired anything in his life, to take her with him for that 
drive through London. The picturesqueness of the situation fired his 
fancy !—driving with this little half-foreign girl, in her sailor’s hat and 
white dress, along the streets of London in a hansom; listening to 
her childish talk about all she saw; holding her hand furtively in his, 
probably ; and watching the changed look on her face when he began 
to tell her at last how much he cared for her. No; at this point the 
picturesque situation became common-place, and he had not fully 
thought it out. 

Only, if a darkened life, if rum, if despair, had chanced to ensue in 
after-times, Gerald would have looked back, and firmly believed, and 

made every one else believe with him, that he meant no wrong ! 


Circumstances, picturesque circumstances, had been too strong for 
him: just that. 


Cuartrn XVI. 
THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


Ancute put her hand within his arm and drew him a step towards 
her, or, as she meant it to be, towards London Bridge. That step 
was the first one in the direction of salvation. 

“ Tt will be better than seeing shop-windows and streets,” she said, 
repeating her last words. “I can imagine the London streets—I 
have driven through Amiens by gaslight—but I can’t imagine what 
it is to stand at night upon a mighty bridge like that. Thank you,” 
for he was walking obediently by her side now. “Mr. Durant, how shall 
IT ever thank you for all the kindness you have shown to me to-day ?” 

“ You wont thank me in the only way I want, Miss Wilson. I 
don’t care for any other.” 

“ Tn what way shall I thank you then? Tell me—I will do it.” 

“ No, you will not. You cannot. The thing is over, impossible. 
You will go back to Morteville, marry your Russian prince, perhaps, 
and I—Miss Wilson,” he interrupted himself, “TI hope that you will 
write to me sometimes? Write and tell me you got to the end of 
your journey safely, at all events.” 

“JT will send you a newspaper, Mr. Durant”—Gerald had already 
found some excuse for giving her his address—“ just to let you know I 
am safe; but as to writing——” 

“ As to writing ?” 

“No; it would be better not. When we have said ‘Good-bye, 
we haye said it. Our lives lie apart.” 
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“ Miss Wilson—Archie, what a cruel speech !” 

“ A true one,” she answered, quietly. “My father is a poor man, 
Mr. Durant. A man—why should I mind telling you ?—living a little 
under a cloud, poor papa! and we write to no one. I don’t know 
whether we shall live in Morteville any longer, or where we shall go 
even when we leave; and papa and Bettina might not find it con- 
venient that I should be writing about, giving our address. Now, you 
are not angry with me for refusing ?” 

“ No, Miss Wilson ; I succumb to it as a necessity. It would be 
against every natural law that I should hear from you. Lawyers, 
duns, cousins, are the human beings who always remember to write. 
The people one cares for, never! You will remember me a month, 
if you are not amused, Archie ; two days, if you are.” 

The word “Archie” had fallen from his lips so naturally that Miss 
Lovell felt it would have been absurd, affected, for him not to use 
it. “Amused or not amused, I shall remember you,” she said, 
simply. “I shall remember you while I live.” 

“ And some day come to remember me with contempt probably,” 
said Gerald. “I fancy most people do that when they think my 


character over.” 


Archie was silent. 


“ You don’t contradict me?” he persisted. “Some day, when you 


look back "on all this as a thing of the past, you will remember me 
with contempt.” 


“ With contempt, never !” 

“ With what feeling then ?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Durant. What is the use of my trying to look 
forward to what I shall think when I am old and wise? I am foolish 
now, and—and I don’t think of you with contempt. Where is the 
good of looking forward ?” 

Now, the preceding little questions and answers had not been 
spoken uninterruptedly, as I have written them, but with such 
hiatuses and dislocations as must be inevitable in the speech of any 
two persons who should attempt to whisper soft nothings amidst a 
crowd of some thousands of London excursionists. One of those cheap 
trains to which by bitter irony the name of pleasure is prefixed, had 
just disgorged itself at the South Eastern terminus, and a stream of 
human beings, the men beer-sustained but dreadfully depressed with 
baby-carrying, the women loudly miserable, the children wailing from 
overmuch gingerbread and want of sleep, were jostling Archie and 
Mr. Durant at every step they took. At the moment they were about 
to cross the bridge three or four young men, not drunk exactly, but 
nearer drunk than sober, pressed up behind them with some of the 
remarks that to persons of their class pass current for humour 
respecting Archie’s scarlet cloak and Gerald’s hat. He had travelled 
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in that same Tyrolese hat that he wore on the day when Archie first 
met him, and which was certainly not of a shape you see in London 
streets, save in connection with monkeys and white mice. Miss 
Lovell, her presence of mind forsaking her, dropped Gerald’s arm, 
and in a second she felt herself lost! Lost in a coarse hot mob, and 
with three or four insolent faces, for the young men kept their at- 
tention on her still, peering under her hat and making remarks 
(happily lost upon her, being in slang) as to her dress and her pretty 
face, and “the Frenchman’s,” Gerald’s, want of pluck in not taking 
better care of her. 

She was intensely, sickeningly frightened ; and gave a sort of little 
cry—holding her hands up, as if to beg her assailants to spare her— 
with a word or two of Italian bursting from her in her terror. At the 
sound of the foreign tongue their amusement redoubled, and one, the 
biggest and most insolent-looking of the group, was just pushing his 
face into horrible closeness with Archie’s, when he received the most 
summary check to his admiration conceivable: a blow straight between 
the eyes, that sent him staggering back into one of his companion’s 
arms; also from the circumstance of Gerald wearing a signet ring upon 
the little finger of his right hand, giving him a mark for life just above 
the bridge of his short nose. In a second, at this unexpected show of 
fight from “the Frenchman,” every sign of a regular street-row arose. 

Before Gerald could strike out again, two stout mechanics’ wives, 
who had seen nothing whatever of the affair, were clinging on, shriek- 
ing, to each of his arms; his hat, which had fallen off in the rush he 
made to save Archie, was being pitched hither and thither, with 
shouts of derision in the crowd, and cries of “Shame, shame !” began to 
make themselves heard as his antagonist’s face, deadly white, and covered 
with blood, rose up and glared vengefully about in the gaslight. 

At this moment, luckily for the patricians in the affray, a couple of 
policemen appeared on the scene, with three or four more following 
rapidly, within thirty yards. As a matter of course, the man with a 
broken nose was collared first; for policemen, being only human, have 
more faith in their own eyes than in any other kind of evidence. 

“Tt wasn’t me at all!” he cried, as well as he could speak. “It 
was the other fellow struck me, savage, in the face.” 

The policeman asked who? One man, who had seen, answered 
“The Frenchman ;” and immediately the crowd—who had not seen— 
yociferated “the Frenchman, the Frenchman !” 

“Where is he? Point him out.” 

But now the crowd was a little at fault. Gerald, in a Tyrolese hat, 
might look unlike an Englishman ; but Gerald’s smooth face, without a 
hat at all, looked less like a Frenchman’s than any man’s in the crowd. 

“There’s the young woman as was with him!” cried a voice. “ Her 
in the scarlet cloak and round hat.” 
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The poor young woman in the scarlet cloak, upon this, found herself 
the object of attention to hundreds of eager, dirty faces, and with both 
of the policemen asking her for information. Which was the French- 
man ? 

Much too frightened to say she did not know, Archie pointed vaguely 
to one of her late tormentors, 2 young man who happened to wear a 
tuft of black hair upon his chin, and gasped out: 

“He began it all—indeed, he did! This one,” showing the man 
with the broken nose, “ was not as bad. The other began it.” 

This was something tangible and conclusive, and gave the clue at 
once as to what every one had seen. The stout females who had been 
clinging to Gerald dropped him now, as an obscure person of no inte- 
rest, and pressed forward to furnish each her quota of evidence. 

“T seen the blow struck myself, sir, by this here young man with 
the beard, and the other man fell back, and——” 

“Move on,” cried one of the policemen authoritatively, as soon as he 
saw which two out of the mob were his men, and the rest of the force 
having now come up; and on the crowd was moved; the injured man 
in front, the supposed Frenchman tightly collared in the rear, and 
vainly protesting against the illegality of his capture. 

Gerald, with a sign of his hand, made Archie comprehend that she 
should stand passively where she was and wait for him. She did so, 
and not until the crowd had thoroughly broken and dispersed did he 
return to her side. 

“Tm not a bit frightened!” she cried, seizing hold of him, half- 
crying, half-laughing, and trembling in every limb. “Not a bit. 
Mr. Durant, how you saved me, and how brave you were !” 

“Tn letting another fellow be taken up for my work ?” he asked. 

“No, no; in coming as you did to my help. That horrible man was 
putting his face close—close to mine! and I felt myself getting sick 
and blind with fright, and then your arm struck out before me, and I 
was saved !” 

And she clung to him. 

“And, but for you, would have finished the evening at a police- 
station,” said Gerald. “In spite of my reason I still retain the 
instincts of an English schoolboy, and never can help hitting out on 
these sorts of occasions ; but it is the instinct of a fool! Only for your 
presence of mind I should have been carried off to the nearest lock-up 
_ and you would have been left here, among a London crowd, 

one.” 

Archie trembled more than ever at the thought. * 

“But I don’t know what presence of mind I showed, Mr. Durant. 
How did I save you being carried off by the police ?” 

Gerald explained to her; and Archie felt a Quixotic impulse to 
tush after the crowd, tell the policeman the truth, and cause the wrong 
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man to be freed. Then she wondered whether Gerald was right in 
letting the mistake go on; even to this miserable, unknown shop-boy, 
was it upright, loyal? and then she remembered he had done it for 
her sake, and clung to him again. Every question was solved by 
Archie at this time of her life by impulse, not principle ; and the first 
intuitions of that fine nature were ever right. Only, like a child, when 
she saw that the people she liked felt differently to herself, she went 
over, without a struggle, to their side. 

“T did not tell a story intentionally, at all events,” she remarked, 
after a few minutes’ thought. “And the man with the beard did 
begin—teazing me, I mean, and I hope he will be well frightened, but 
not put in prison, for his punishment. Mr. Durant, look at your 
coat!” One of the sides of Gerald’s coat was torn across from the 
collar to the arm. “And your hat—where is it? Great heavens, 
what can we look like ?” 

Unlike other people, most incontestibly. Archie in the costume 
you know of; Gerald, with his torn coat, and hatless. A policeman, 
one of those who had come up at the conclusion of the row, walked by 
just at this moment, turned, and scrutinized them narrowly. They 
were standing close under a lamp, and he could see both of their faces 
as clear as if it had been noonday. 

“ Luckily for me, Miss Wilson, that the night is so hot,” said Gerald, 
speaking with intentional distinctness. He had a mortal dread, for 
Archie’s sake, of being implicated still in the affray. ‘“ When those 
people were killing each other, some ruffian knocked my hat off, and 
the last I saw of it was making a somersault in the air over the 
bridge. If you really want to go further we must be making haste,” 
he added, taking out his watch. “Our train starts at half-past ten, 
and it is nearly ten already.” 

And then X 22 moved on—whatever suspicions he may have en- 
tertained of these “ foreign-looking customers” set at rest; and “with 
the face, and voice, and trick of manner of one of them, at least, graven 
upon his professional memory for life. 

They walked slowly on to the middle of the bridge, and soon, in her 
wonder and delight at what she saw, the excitement of the adventure 
faded from Archie Lovell’s mind. She was keenly susceptible, as few 
girls of her age—as few women of any age—are, to emotions derived 
simply from without, and unconnected with personal or petty interests. 
Lucia would have talked for hours about the torn coat and lost hat, and 
all that she had gone through, and all that everybody would say when 
they heard of her courage. Archie forgot the adventure, and her com- 
panion, and herself, in the bewilderment of new and vivid feelings 
which the sight of London awakened in her. Some dim sense of the 
pathos, the mystery, of this “ mighty heart,” broke, child as she was, 
across her intelligence, and held her lips silent, and suffused her eyes 
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with tears. It was starlight now, and dome and spire, and distant 
minster, lifted their shadowy shapes of delicate silver-grey against the 
purple arch of sky; along the riverside the quiver of innumerable 
lamps showed: forth in fitful relief the gloomy outlines of the wharves 
and houses ; a chaos of reflection was painted blood-red and luminous 
upon the inky “ highway of the world” beneath. As Archie stood and 
gazed around her she felt a sudden realization of what life is; life 
with all its limitless powers of suffering and of happiness. Ah, what 
sorrow, she felt, what sorrow, what love, what patient endurance, what 
tragic passions of all kinds, must be stirring in these millions of human 
hearts amidst which she stood, a foolish girl who had never suffered, 
never loved, never lived, save in play! Her breath came quickly ; she 
dropped her companion’s arm, leant her breast against the cold stone 
parapet of the bridge, and sighed; a vague yearning for life, and all 
that life unfolds, even its misery, stirring her heart as with an actual 


ee You sigh, Miss Wilson,” said Gerald. “ You are tired out at last. 
Take my arm and let us turn back to the station. There isn’t very 
much to be seen here after all, is there ?” 

“T beg your pardon,” she cried, with a start. “I—I don’t think I 
could have heard you right.” 

He repeated his words, and Archie was shocked at their common- 
place sound. “Not much to see! How can there be more? Inever 
saw anything so great before in my life.” 

“No? Did you never see any large cities by gaslight in Italy ?” 

“Yes; but I was a child then, and English people did not live in 
them. I feel here ”—her voice faltering with one of its subtle, wonder- 
ful inflections—“ as if I had brothers and sisters for the first time in 
my life.” 

Mr. Durant smiled at her eagerness. ‘“ You should sce Paris on a 
fete-day if you are so fond of lamplight effects. You wouldn’t think 
much of London if you had seen the Champs Elysées and the Tuileries 
illuminated.” 

After which Archie spoke no more to him of what she felt. With 
her father she could have lingered here, she felt, for hours; inter- 
changing ever and anon a quaint fancy, or hazarding a wild suggestion, 
as their custom was together. From Gerald she felt that she was very 
far apart. He could dance with her, laugh with her, sentimentalize 
with her. At this moment, when noble longings, fresh enthusiasm, 
stirred her heart, Mr. Durant stood in a different world to hers. 

She took his arm as he told her, and they went on, at her wish, to 
the farther end of the bridge, then crossed, so as to have a different 
view of the city on their way back. The pavement was not so densely 
crowded here ; and as they walked slowly along, Archie happened to 
notice a woman’s figure crouched away in a corner of one of the re- 
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cesses, and with her head sunk down against the wall at her side. 
“Look, Mr. Durant,” she whispered, “is that woman ill? See the 
way she crouches there, in that thin dress, and with nothing round her. 
Let me speak to her.” 

“Good God, no, Miss Wilson!” exclaimed Gerald, quickly. “We 
are not in Morteville, remember. No one ever speaks to people in 
London.” 

“ Not if they are ill ?” 

“Oh, she is not ill. No one ever is ill. Let us come on, please.” 

But Archie held obstinately back. “I am sure that woman is 
Ul—I know it from the look of her hands—do you think I’ve seen no 
sick people abroad, ever? Ill, and in that dress, poor soul! Mr. 
Durant, do you think it would be dishonest for me to give her this 
cloak? I really want to get rid of it—it’s so hot, and it would never 
do for me to land in Morteville in things that don’t belong to me.” 

“Then please leave it at the station, or throw it, if you prefer, into 
the Thames. You cannot, really, speak to people of this kind.” And 
he drew her on, sorely against her will, for four or five steps. 

But then Archie made a resolute stop, and with a quick movement 
unhooked her cloak and transferred it from her shoulder to her arm. 
“Mr. Durant, please, I would rather give it to her. Is it because you 
think it dishonest you wont let me ?” 

“Certainly not. The cloak, to begin with, is worth nothing, and 
you can never get it back to its rightful owner. It is—Miss Wilson 
I cannot tell you why you must not do these charitable things in 
London. Pray be guided by me. It would never do for you to speak 
to people of that sort.” 

“ People of what sort ?” 

He hesitated. “ People who go to sleep in the recesses on London 
Bridge.” 

“Miserable people, in short ?” 

“Yes, that is one way of putting it. The woman—vwell, not to 
speak sentimentally, the woman is most probably ‘ overtaken’—only 
you don’t know what that is—and will no doubt be in the kindly 
charge of the police before very long.” 

“But my speaking to her wouldn’t make me be ‘overtaken,’” per- 
sisted Archie; bringing out this unconscious condensation of all 
Christian charity, with the quiet pertinacity that was peculiar to her.. 
“Come, Mr. Durant, you are not very much in earnest about it. I 
can tell by your face you don’t mind letting me have my own way !” 

Any persistent human being, right or wrong, could have his way 
with Gerald; and Archie in another minute had turned, and was: 
bending over the sunken figure in the recess. Gerald stood three or 
four yards from her, no nearer. His nature shrank from everything 
sick or miserable or repulsive. He would give other people who asked. 
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it of him, money for such objects, if he happened to have money in his 
pocket. To go near them, to look, voluntarily, at ugliness; to touch 
a squalid hand; feel the impure breath of lost lips like these, were 
duties that did not at all lie within the scope of his philosophy. 

Miss Lovell bent over the poor unconscious wretch, and spoke to 
her ; spoke with the honeyed sweetness of true womanly compassion ; 
and the girl raised her head a little and silently stared at her. Her 
figure was turned away from the pavement, so that Gerald could only 
catch an outline of her face in profile, but Miss Lovell could see it full. 
It was a fine face, she thought; haggard and full of misery, but with 
a pale pure skin, and handsome, clear-cut features. What horrible 
accident, she marvelled, could have brought a girl, scarce older than 
herself, to be abroad alone at this hour, and in such a place! 

“You must be chill, sitting here. Will you take this cloak, please ? 
I don’t want it—I should be glad for you to take it, dear.” 

Still no answer; only when Archie had put the cloak round her 
shoulders—herself stooping to fasten it—the girl’s lips parted, and in 
a strange, hoarse voice, a voice from whence the very ghost of youth 
and womanhood seemed flown, tried to thank her. 

Archie drew ever so little away at the sound. “ Can I do anything 
more for you?” she said. “You'll be warmer now, I think, but I 
would like to do something more for you before I go.” 

But the woman made no answer; only with a sort of groan sank 
her head down low between her hands: perhaps the two or three 
mechanical syllables she had uttered had exhausted the last of human 
speech, of human consciousness, that was left to her: and Archie, with 
a disappointed conviction that Mr. Durant’s way of viewing the matter 
had been, at least, a practical one, returned to his side. 

She saw to her surprise that there was a troubled, softened expres- 
sion upon his face. “Mr. Durant, how grave you look,” she whis- 
pered. “Are you really annoyed with me still for my obstinacy? I 
don’t think I have done either harm or good. The poor creature 
seems to be beyond feeling want or hunger, or any other pain now.” 

Instead of replying at once, Gerald stood and continued to gaze with 
a sort of fascination at the crouching figure, whose face was now 
entirely hid from him again. He had seen one turn of the profile, and 
Maggie Hall’s face in a moment had come before him. Maggie! why 
the very thought of her being here was monstrous. Robert’s wife, 
wherever she was, must be living at least in common comfort ; and 
this was a miserable outcast of the London streets! He did not walk 
up to the woman’s side, bid her raise her face, and so put doubt at an 
end at once, because want, and disease, and squalid vice, were, as you 
know, intensely repugnant to him; and Gerald Durant never volun- 
tarily made a movement in the direction of any distasteful duty. He 
continued to watch her only; vaguely remembering the fresh-faced 
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girl he used to meet among the lanes at Heathcotes; and a pitying, 
sentimental regret crossed his heart as he marvelled how this lost 
wretch could, in the depths to which she had fallen, wear the print of 
beauty like poor Maggie’s still! And then—then he did what was 
much more congenial to him than thinking of unpleasant subjects, or 
unhappy people of any kind: felt the touch of Archie’s hand upon his 
arm again, and turned away with a laungh—a laugh, and one of the 
childish jests they were accustomed to have together, in the direction 
of the station. 

God knows if the wanderer heard and recognised his voice! To 
this hour Gerald Durant looks back with a feeling of remorse to the 
possibility. Not that the responsibility of anything that happened 
that night burthens his conscience. Because he saw, or fancied he 
saw, a chance likeness to Maggie in this stranger’s face was no reason 
he should have gone up and spoken to her. He made it a rule never 
to interfere in any painful circumstances whatsoever ; and really the 
whole affair, from first to last, concerned him not. It is not this. It 
is the cruelty—let me use the right word—it is the ill-breeding of 
haying jested in the hearing of a dying woman that haunts him ! 

Just as they were starting on their way again, the city clocks struck 

the quarter past ten; and Gerald told Miss Lovell that they must 
' walk on quick. ‘“ We have been trying to say good-bye for nine 
hours!” he remarked ; “but it is none the less hard to say now that 
the time for parting has come in earnest. In ten minutes more I shall 
be standing alone, looking after the train that takes you from me. I 
deserved nothing better, Archie,” he added, tenderly. “I don’t com- 
plain. I’m not selfish enough to wish your life to be mixed up, in 
any way, with such a life as mine!” 

At which confession the tears rushed hotly into Miss Lovell’s eyes, 
and her hand rested more heavily than it had done before, upon his 
arm. A woman never knows, perhaps, how much she might have 
liked a man, until she hears definitely that he is nobly prepared to 
relinquish her. 

They had not much more opportunity for conversation of any kind 
now. The station was one dense crowd of night-mail passengers, 
porters, and luggage, on their arrival, and Gerald had only just time 
to get Miss Lovell’s ticket and hurry her away into the train before 
the second bell rang. 

“You are all right, now,” he said, standing upon the step of the 
carriage as he spoke, and holding her hand in his. “ You wont forget 
to write—no, to send the newspaper—telling me that you got home safe ?” 

“ And—and Mr. Durant,” she whispered, “ how much money do I 
owe you, please? Forty-two shillings and a sixpence, is it not? Yes, 
I am sure it is. I have counted every time you paid anything for me. 
I will send it as soon as I know of any one going to London.” 
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“And make me feel you never want to have anything more to do 
with me,” said Gerald. ‘“ Wait for all reckoning up of accounts until 
we meet again, Archie, and then, if the balance is in my favour, pay me.” 

“Till we meet again ” So far she repeated his words: then her 
voice broke down, and Gerald Durant felt the greatest difficulty in the 
world to let her hand go coldly. But the eyes of two grim old ladies, 
the other occupants of the carriage, were upon them, and the guard 
was standing, his key already in the lock of the door, and so, perforce, 
he had to step down on the platform and leave her without more 
demonstration. 

Another hand-pressure, another “ Good-bye, Archie,” from him. A 
little brown face, wet with tears, held out to take a last silent look at 
him as the train moved— 

And then the fairest episode of all Gerald Durant’s life was over. 
Archie had left him. 


Cuarter XVII. 


“ PLAY, OR TAKE MISS ?” 


Ir was eleven o'clock, and the little dinner-party in the Temple was 
going off in the cordial pleasant manner Robert Dennison loved. ‘Loo 
was being played with spirit; young Sholto MclIvor had already lost 


to a very considerable amount, the other guests were still much 
in the same position as when they started, and the host was in better 
spirits than his friends remembered to have seen him in for months. 
There were two reasons for his being so; first, a vague sensation, a 
sensation he would not have cared perhaps to define, that he was not 
going to have very much annoyance with regard to Maggie ; secondly, 
the knowledge that he was in the society of four very young men, all 
able to pay their losings, and all ready to play until daylight next 
morning: the kind of men, in short, destined by a benign providence 
to replenish the purses of poor clever fellows like himself when they 
chanced to be empty, as was the case with his own at present. 

Now, in saying this, I neither say nor infer that Robert Dennison 
ever played unfairly. It was, on the contrary, his habit to show a 
punctilious, occasionally a chivalrous, adherence to every written rule 
of honour in his dealings with his adversaries. The way in which he . 
made cards pay was by selecting fools for his companions: and the 
only sleight-of-hand, the only sorcery he employed was that which wins 
in many other games as well as the game of loo—brains. 

It is a fact not invariably recognised, a fact that if recognised might 
save a good many persons from ruin, that at games of chance, as much 
as at any other human employment, intellect carries the day against 
stupidity ; science against ignorance. And I do not here speak of the 
recognised rules of play which any man save a Sholto Mclvor may 
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learn by rote, I speak simply of the power of observation and of 
memory, which in a clever and constant player become, after due 
apprenticeship, a species of intuition or second-sight. Any man who 
can remember sequences, who can recollect the juxtaposition of the 
cards he takes up to shuffle, and can guess with tolerable certainty 
where they are placed after the cut, can give an ordinary adversary 
five points out of twenty, at least. Robert Dennison had a lightning- 
quick eye, an adroit hand, an almost unerring memory, an adamant 
face, and an admirable faculty for reading the faces of other people. 
Sholto McIvor and lads of his stamp stood about as much chance of 
winning from him, in the long run, as infants of six would have if 
they played with a very knowing old schoolboy of twelve or thirteen 
for marbles. And yet such men, when their money was gone, would 
steadfastly assert that luck had been against them, or that their heads 
had been heated by wine while his was cool, e¢cetera. No man be- 
lieved Robert Dennison to play unfairly, and no man said it of him. 
They only failed to perceive that, while he did not aid chance by dis- 
honesty, he governed it—a much more fatal antagonism as far as they 
were concerned—by science. 

The party was going off admirably. Clouds of the excellent to- 
bacco, for which Dennison was famed, made the room fragrant, but 
not close, for all the windows were wide open, and a freshness that 
scarcely seemed of the city came in across the Temple Gardens from 
the river. Every one was in pleasant temper, and Robert Dennison 
himself, had just been loo’d (for an inconsiderable amount) for showing 
a card, when a loud knock and ring came at his chambers’ door. 

Mr. Dennison’s face changed colour as he got up hastily from the 
table ; a vision rising before him of his wife, no longer gentle but des- 
perate, coming in straight among them and denouncing him before his 
friends. ‘“ Excuse me a moment,” he said, addressing them generally ; 
“we wont be bored by any interruption, and this can’t be any one I 
want to see. I'll tell Andrew to say no one is here, and——” 

The handle of the door turned, and his cousin Gerald walked in. 
At any other time Dennison would have been intensely annoyed by 
the interruption ; for no man coming in with a cool unheated brain 
can be said to be an addition to a party of men already excited by wine 
and play. But, in his intense relief at not seeing Maggie, he almost 
felt that he was glad to see any one else. “ Here in time, old fellow, 
after all!” he cried, wringing his cousin’s hand heartily. “In time for 
everything but dinner, that’s to say. Charteris, Drury, Broughton— 
you know everybody here, I think?” * 

“T don’t see them at present,” said Gerald. “TI dare say I shalh 
know them when I do. Hallo, Sholto,” he added, as his eyes got 
gradually accustomed to the mingled light and smoke; “ you here ?” 
and coming across the room he shook hands and exchanged greetings 
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with young Mclvor, with a warmth not thoroughly pleasant to 
Robert Dennison to contemplate. 

“Tf I had thought there was really a chance of your returning,” he 
remarked, coming up with a certain fidgetiness of manner to the table, 
—as Gerald, after shaking hands with the other men, continued talking 
to Sholto— if I had thought there was a chance of your returning, 
I would have ordered dinner later. As it is——” 

“ Ag it is, he’s only in time to be in our way, and do no good to 
himself,” interrupted young Sholto. “Come, Durant, and take a 
hand,” he added, making room for Gerald at the table. “Take a 
hand, and change the luck. I’m beginning to lose most confoundedly 
already.” 

“Not for me, thanks,” answered Gerald, laconically. ‘“ Loo is one 
of the heavy businesses of life, Sholto, and I’m tired to death—only 
came off a steamer an hour ago, as you may perceive. Go on with 
your game as if I was not here, and I'll look on or fall asleep, according 
to my fancy.” Saying which he drew a lounging-chair from the 
window, and seated himself, not exactly close to Sholto McIvor, but 
where he could have an easy view of the lad’s cards and of his play. 

“ And what will you take, Gerald?” asked Dennison, who had been 
narrowly examining his cousin’s face and dress. “Claret, hock and 
seltzer, or what? Brandy, I should say, would be the liquor best 
suited to your state at present.” Taking a decanter from the side- © 
board, and standing it on a little table at Gerald’s side: “Cold water, 
or seltzer, do you think? Seltzer is the best thing in the world, you 
know, after sea-sickness. I’m really concerned to see you looking so 
ill, my poor fellow,” he added, with the half-pitying, half-chaffing tone 
in his voice that it generally pleased him to adopt when he was speak- 
ing to his cousin. “I hope sea-sickness alone is the cause of your 
looking so pale? None of the usual heart-aches, Gerald ? or, at all 
events, nothing worse than one of the usual ones ?” 

Instead of answering, Gerald poured out about a third of a tumbler 
of brandy, to which he added a very inconsiderable quantity of water, 
and drank it off. 

“A cure for heart-ache !” cried out young McIvor, with his boyish 
laugh. 

“Sholto, my infant,” said Gerald, gravely, “never give opinions on 
the actions of your elders. Confine your attention to whip-top, loo, 
and the things you really understand ; and in everything else look at 
us and learn.” 

Sholto took the remark, as he took everything that occurred in the 
world around him, with wide-open eyes, a loud laugh, and a total want 
of understanding. Robert Dennison went back silently to his place. 
“If any one cares to go on, that is to say,” he observed, glancing 
round the table as he re-seated himself. “As the game is broken up 
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there is not much use, perhaps, in beginning it again. Gerald, you 
prefer conviviality to cards, I know. Shall we give up loo for this 
evening? I am quite ready, if the rest are; and you shall sing us the 
‘Wine-Cup’ to cheer our fainting spirits for the night.” 

“When the wine-cup is sparkling before us,” was the after-dinner 
song, for which Gerald was famous among his friends (as I write I 
hear his sweet voice lending itself to that brightest of all Moore’s 
melodies! I see his fair boyish face flushing as it used to flush when 
he sang!): and every man present seconded in earnest the proposal 
that Mr. Dennison, who detested singing as much as he detested 
conviviality, had made in banter. 

“Break up your game or not, Robert,” Gerald answered, quickly ; 
“but don’t ask me to sing. I’m not in a mood for conviviality of any 
sort to-night.” 

“ Well, if you don’t mean to be convivial, I don’t see why we should 
break up our game,” cried Sholto McIvor, upon whom the first fever 
of loo was at its height: and some one else echoing the opinion, Mr. 
Dennison, very indifferently it seemed, took up the cards. 

“T forget whose deal it was, and everything,” he remarked. “Some 
one had just been loo’d for doing something extraordinarily stupid, I 
believe. Who was it ?” 

After exerting his brain a little, Mr. Dennison could be brought to 
recollect that it was himself who had been loo’d for this extraordinary 
stupidity ; also that it was now his deal ; and then the game went on— 
Gerald Durant sitting silently smoking in a position from whence, as I 
have said, he could see Sholto McIvor’s hand and form his own conclu- 
sions as to the style of game that young gentleman played. 

After two or three deals, he saw, as he had expected to see, that 
Sholto played like a baby—the more utterly recklessly, the more he 
lost ; also that his money, with some occasional deviations, was steadily 
flowing into Robert Dennison’s hands. And Gerald’s blood rose at the 
sight ! 

“ Not Sholto McIvor,” he had said to Dennison when the finding of 
a man to fill his place had been discussed between them at Morteville ; 
“any one but Sholto.” And although Dennison had answered, care- 
lessly, that he had no taste for Sholto, “or for any children,” an uneasy 
foreboding that poor Sholto would, in the end, be asked, had haunted 
him ever since, and was the cause, mainly, of his being in his cousin’s 
chambers now. 

Any one but Sholto! 

Breaking Quixotic lances on behalf of people unable to defend them- 
selves was, ordinarily, not at all one of Gerald Durant’s foibles. If 
young persons, in general, chose to ruin themselves through cards, or 
any other short and pleasant process, why they were doing very much 
as he had done ; and, considering what a bore life is on the whole, who 
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should say they were not gainers by getting a year or so of real amuse- 
ment before they came to grief? But as regarded Sholto, his usual 
easy philosophy shifted singularly. Incapable though Gerald Durant 
was of very exalted or passionate love, he was capable, on rare occasion, 
of very true and very strong friendship: a feeling more common, per- 
haps, than love among all men of his class. When he left Eton, Fergus 
Mclvor, Sholto’s elder brother, left it with him. They got their com- 
missions in the Guards in the same week, started their new bright life 
as emancipated schoolboys—fledgling Guardsmen—together, and loved 
each other unlike the way most brothers love. 

The taint of gambling ran through every member of the McIvor 
family. In Fergus the hereditary latent germ developed itself into 
active disease. At the end of four years, he had run through every 
shillmg of his patrimony, and had put his hand to bills for some 
thousands which he knew right well it would never be possible for him 
to meet; was ruined, in short, irretrievably. Then he shot himself. 
About an hour before his death he was with Gerald, and took leave of 
him, telling him he was going abroad. “ And take care of Sholto,” he 
added, his hand clasped in his friend’s; “and, if you can, see that the 
boy doesn’t make such a mull of it all as I have.” 

Sholto had then newly joined the regiment, and from that time till 
the present, more than a year and a half, Gerald had watched him 
faithfully. The lad’s fortune was a limited one, with no future prospect 
of increase, and, unfortunately, was in his own possession now. There 
was thus every likelihood of his running the same course as his brother, 
only perhaps a somewhat shorter one, inasmuch as he possessed a smaller 
amount of money to get rid of. But Gerald was the most unwearying, 
the most vigilant of mentors. Sholto was the one sole charge of his 
life, he was accustomed to say, and into that charge he threw all the 
weight of energy that would have been frittered away into nothing if 
he had fulfilled the ordinary duties of a citizen. And, jesting apart, it 
was really no slight responsibility this watching of a baby guardsman of 
twenty-one. With a heart as open as his blue eyes, a temper im- 
possible to ruffle, and a character for truthfulness not always found in 
very simple people, Sholto was yet one of the most difficult human 
creatures conceivable to manage. Whatever his mentor in plain lan- 
guage told him, he would believe and act upon: when it was requisite 
to get him through any delicate or complex position, hints, suspicions, 
inuendoes, were as much thrown away upon poor Sholto, as a blow from 
a lady’s gloved hand would be upon a very boisterous, very stupid New- 
foundland puppy. 

If Gerald, before he left town, had said to him: “My cousin, Robert 
Dennison, is not a safe man to play at cards with; don’t go if he 
asks you,” Sholto would have obeyed unquestioningly, and probably 
Would have imparted his own suspicions of Dennison’s honour to 
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five or six intimate friends the next time he had taken a point more 
of wine than was good for him. What Gerald had said was: “ Don’t 
lose your money faster than you can help while I am gone, Sholto ; 
and, whatever you do, don’t play at loo. I’ve seen a good deal of it— 
at Dennison’s chiefly—and it isn’t a winning game for youngsters, take 
my word for it.” And this warning, being much too delicately worded 
to sink into poor Sholto’s brain, he had accepted the first invitation 
given him by Mr. Dennison, and was now playing loo in as “ pleasant” 
a spirit as any man could possibly show under the circumstances. 

And Gerald’s blood rose at the sight! 

Robert Dennison had made a good thing often before out of men to 
whom he had himself introduced him, as he had done to Sholto. But 
those for the most part were Philistines, calico young men, or usurers’ 
sons, or something of that kind—the people one meets among the 
Guards now ; and Gerald could never divest his mind of the idea that 
their spoliation to a certain extent was rightful. But with Sholto 
Melvor it was far otherwise. Sholto was the son of a poor Scottish 
widow—the brother of his own dead friend! And sitting there, watch- 
ing the lad’s flushed face as he pushed one “I.0.U.” after another across 
the table to Dennison, Gerald Durant resolved within himself that the 
little game should stop. 

He was loth exceedingly to risk a quarrel with Dennison—the more 
so at this time, when he believed him to be in trouble about that secret 
marriage of his; but he would rather have made Dennison his enemy 
for life, than have quietly watched Fergus Mclvor’s brother losing 
money that he could in no legitimate manner pay. And he did it. 

Sholto was seated on his host’s left hand, and the deal was at 
the present moment again with Dennison ; Sholto, consequently, was 
eldest hand. He had lost with little variation during the hour or so 
that Gerald had watched the game; and a quiver of irrepressible ex- 
citement was on his lips as Dennison finished dealing and looked at 
him. ‘There was a very heavy loo in the pool, an amount which, if he 
won it, would go a good way towards pulling him round again, and if 
he lost it—but the young simpleton did not ask himself what the con- 
sequences would be of that. 

“Well, McIvor, what do you do?” said Dennison, holding “ miss” 
out carelessly, and with his usual half-smile at the corners of his mouth 
but with no smile in his eyes. “ Play, or take miss ?” 

Now, in using these four words, there is, as everybody knows, not 
the faintest deviation from fair dealing ; “play, or take miss?” being 
as much a formula at loo, as “cards” or “how many?” at écarté. But 
in the tone in which Robert Dennison uttered them to this boy there 
was, and Gerald felt there was, a tangible, an infinite unfairness. The 
science of loo more than of any other game resides in caution. Only 
in the brightest vein of luck, and scarcely then, would a good player 
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take “miss” with four undeclared hands against him. And Sholto 
scarcely knew the rules of the game! And the tone of Dennison’s 
voice conveyed to his weak brain that one of these two courses was in- 
cumbent upon him: that the possible alternative of throwing up his 
hand and risking nothing did not exist ! 

He seized his cards up tremblingly, and Gerald pushed his chair an 
inch or so nearer to see them clearly. Ten of trumps; knave of clubs; 
two of clubs: not cards to keep if they had been playing for half- 
pence. Sholto’s lips quivered more and more, as he looked hesi- 
tatingly at Dennison’s face, and he half moved his hand out across the 
table. 

“ Play,’ or take miss?” repeated Mr. Dennison, suavely. “ Now, 
MclIvor, which is it ?” 

“ What is it, you mean,” remarked Gerald, speaking for the first 
time since he had been watching them, and in a slow distinct manner, 
impossible to misconstrue: ‘‘‘ which’ implies a choice between play- 
ing or taking miss only. McelIvor need do neither.” 

A dead silence followed on the remark ; then Robert Dennison spoke 
in an unruffled voice, and with perfect courtesy of manner: 

“What do you do, McIvor, as my cousin insists upon such accurate 
grammar? Do you take miss or not?” 

“No,” said poor Sholto, throwing up his cards desperately, “I don’t. 
I don’t play.” 

Neither did the next man, nor the next: sudden caution seemed to 
have grown contagious: the last player, Broughton, took “ miss,” and 
finding that it contained king of trumps, and ace, queen of spades, 
felt extremely cheerful for a minute, towards Gerald. 

For a minute: then, knowing that the dealer was but defending the 
pool, and flushed by the excellence of his hand, he played, as young 
players will, for every trick instead of insuring one, and put down his 
king of trumps. Robert Dennison took up his cards and calmly pro- 
duced the ace; then the two and three of hearts, and Mr. Broughton 
was loo’d to the amount of three hundred and seventy odd pounds. 

Up to the present moment, the pleasant temper Mr. Dennison loved 
had prevailed; but now with an oath, Broughton struck his hand down 
on the table. Such luck, he cried, as his, was never seen before! king 
of trumps, ace, queen of spades, and to be loo’d by such beggarly 
tards as those ! 

“Tf you had played a spade you would have made two tricks,” 
Temarked Dennison, quietly. ‘ You had a magnificent playing hand.” 

“Yes,” returned the other, “that’s all very well now you see the 
cards, but what man living would not have played as I did? You 
Charteris, you Durant,” appealing excitedly round the table, “ what 
would you have done ?” 


Thereupon arose a Babel of opinions: every man stating what he 
VOL. XVII. Q 
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considered to be right, and the majority siding with Broughton as to 
the correctness of his play. 

“ And you, Mclvor,” said Dennison, turning to Sholto. “ What is 
your opinion about it ?” 

Sholto was sitting silent, his eyes and mouth wide open, gazing at 
the cards upon the table. A fresh world had suddenly opened before 
the young man’s intelligence. Here, in plain fact, was demonstrated 
to him that which Gerald had so often and so vainly striven to prove, 
namely, that luck is not everything at loo; that a man with a hand 
like Broughton’s may lose every trick by playing the card which four 
men out of five called it right to play! Isay a fresh world had 
suddenly opened before Sholto’s sight, and made the embarrassing 
influence of something like an idea of his own; utterance, for about the 
sole time in his life, failed him. 

“ What do you think, McIvor?” repeated Dennison. “Let us 
have all your opinions as to which is the right play.” 

And then the first wise speech Sholto McIvor had ever yet made 
left his lips. “I don’t know Dennison. I know nothing at all about 
it!” winding up after a minute of profound thought, “ but I see there's 
a great deal more play and—and that—than I ever knew of before 
in loo.” 

After which he rose from the table, feeling his body no doubt 
exhausted by this unwonted pressure of intellect, and going to the 
sideboard helped himself to brandy and soda and a fresh cigar. 

“And your deal,” cried Dennison, cheerfully. “ When you're 
ready ; we're waiting for you, McIvor.” 

“ No, thanks,” said Sholto, “I’ve'done; I’ve lost as much as is 
good for me. I shan’t play any more—that is to say—” but here he 
looked at Gerald’s face, and reading approbation of his words, grew 
bolder again. “I’m on duty to-morrow, you see, Dennison, and it’s 
late already. I must ask you to excuse me this time; and—lI’ve lost 
as much as is good for me.” 

“ As you like, as you like,” said Dennison, indifferently ; “don’t 
play a minute longer than you choose. Our game does not break up, 
of course ?” addressing the other men. “Four is as good a number 
as five any day.” 

Broughton was sitting, his face as white asa shect, thinking of 
what he had lost. He was quite a young fellow, hardly older thar 
Mclvor, a clerk in the Treasury, with a salary of one hundred «nd 
fifty pounds a year, and an allowance of about as much more from his 
father, an old general officer, living at Exeter with five unmarried 
daughters, and with neither means nor inclination to help his sons out 
of their gambling debts. 

_ “If you'll excuse me, Dennison, I believe I ought to follow McIvor's 
example. As it is,” he leaned across and whispered into Dennison’ 
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ear, “I must ask you to take a bill. That last loo was a heavy one, 
and just at present——” 

“To be sure, to be sure, my dear fellow,” interrupted Dennison ; 
“you need not speak of it. Manage it just as it suits you best. But 
of course we do not leave off playing,” he added, aloud. “Nothing 
I dislike so much as leaving off a winner in my own house, and the 
luck never goes long in one direction at loo.” 

The two men who had as yet neither won nor lost to any great 
extent were ready to go on; and young Broughton, desperately 
recollecting that he had no more means of paying three hundred 
pounds than seven, and that the present, at all events, was the worst 
possible time for him to leave off, said: “ Yes, let the game go on.” 
And so it was decided. 

“And we may as well be off, Sholto,” said Gerald, “if you have 
decided to go. The same cab can take us both to Clarges Street.” 

“ Like two good little boys, told to be back in proper time,” added 
Dennison, looking into Gerald’s face for the first time since that in- 
terruption of his with regard to grammar. “ How delightful it is, 
Gerald, to see you in your new character of Mentor! The moral and 
mental guide of youth; it suits you so exactly !” 

There was a marked emphasis on the word “ mental,” but Gerald 
kept his temper admirably. 

“A case of the blind leading the blind, certainly,” he answered ; 
“but *tis the way of human nature. There was a time when you tried 
to put me through moral training once, Robert.” 

“Long ago, I am sure!” retorted Dennison. “ Yours are all very 
safe kind of sins, Gerald. Not sins to alarm the most scrupulous cousin 
or maiden aunt living !” 

“They are not the errors of burning my fingers with things I know 
nothing about,” said Gerald, calmly. ‘‘ That is the indiscretion from 
which I try to keep Sholto, poor infant! when I can.” 

Every man at once exchanged a half-look with his neighbour, and 
Robert Dennison saw it, and the evil red glow came into his dark eyes. 

“Burning your fingers, eh, Gerald! Well, that’s a figure of speech, 
you see, and I am too common-place to follow you high-flown, senti- 
mental people. If you had said getting your coat torn to pieces, and 
oma about, minus a hat, at midnight, I might have understood you 

tter.” 

‘The altercation had now taken a practical turn, which placed it 
within the grasp of Sholto McIvor’s intellect. 

“Your coat torn, Durant? By George, so it is!” he exclaimed ; 
“and your hat gone, eh ? or did you leave it outside ?” 

“No,” answered Gerald, quietly still; “I came here without it. I 
lost my hat on London Bridge, where I also had my coat torn in a 
tow. Does any man want to ask me any more questions ?” 


Q 2 
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“ Well,” said Dennison, with a sneer, ‘it would be too much, I sup- 
pose, to inquire who your companion was while these remarkable events 
transpired ?” 

Gerald remained silent, but his temper was rising fast, and he 
looked steadily, and with a singularly set expression, into his cousin’s 
face. 

“ Not Miss—Miss—what was it?” went on Dennison. “The little 
red-headed woman you and your friend Waters were running about 
after at Morteville? Wilton—Willis—what was it ?” 

Gerald Durant had taken a cigar from his case while Dennison was 
speaking ; he bit the end off with mathematical exactness, and lighted 
it ; took two or three calmly critical inhalations as if to test the flavour, 
then he spoke. For a minute the angry blood had dyed his fair face 
scarlet: he was pale now, and his words came from him slow and dis- 
tinct, as the manner of some men is when they are under the in- 
fluence of passion. 

“T don’t think you know any ladies of my acquaintance well enough 
to be familiar with their names, Robert, so no wonder you are rather 
inaccurate at times. What friend of yours—a lady, too—do you sup- 
pose I saw, or fancied I saw, upon London Bridge to-night ?” 

“Oh, I—I have nothing to do with ladies,” exclaimed Dennison, 
shuffling about the cards, and for an instant horribly disconcerted by 
this unexpected blow. “I’ve nothing to do with running after young 
ladies. I leave that to men like you—and Waters!” 

“ Well, the face I saw was a Staffordshire face,” said Gerald. “A 
Staffordshire face (very wan and white now) that you and I knew well, 
or one so like it as to be its ghost, crouching away from men’s eyes in 
a recess on London Bridge. Of course it couldn’t be the one we knew, 
Robert ; it could be nothing but a chance resemblance ; but for a mo- 
ment the sight of that face sickened me, I can assure you.” 

“ A—a Staffordshire face!” said Robert, keeping his own with mar- 
vellous self-command : but the cards dropped from his hands. “I don't 
know what you are talking of.” 

“All right,” returned Gerald, coldly. “Perhaps when you think 
matters over, you may chance to light upon some clue to the enigma. 
Good-night, Drury ; Good-night, Charteris—Broughton. Now, Sholto, 
are you ready ?” 

And, without stopping to shake hands with any one, Gerald Durant 
walked away out of the room, followed by Sholto, who was dimly con- 
scious that he had been the cause of something disagreeable, and was 
vacillating within himself as to whether he ought to offer apologies to 
his host or demand them. 

It was the last time but one that Gerald Durant ever crossed his 
cousin’s threshold. 

During all the remainder of that night, from the first deal after 
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the ‘departure of Gerald and Sholto until they left off with the 
bright summer morning shining in upon them, the cards went 
steadily against Robert Dennison. He was not a loser on the whole ; 
twenty or thirty pounds of his winnings still remained to him. But 
twenty or thirty pounds, after sitting up all night with men like 
these, was not the kind of sum Mr. Dennison proposed winning : 
and long after his guests were gone, he stood, with folded arms, 
beside his open window, gazing out into the Temple Gardens, and 
moodily thinking over all that the last twelve hours had brought 
to him: his wife’s visit; Gerald’s inopportune return and altered 
manner; young Sholto Mclvor’s abrupt departure; his own failing 
luck. 

He had not a grain of superstition in his nature. No belief did he 
hold save in himself: his own quick brain, his own strong arm. Life 
to him was like loo ; a game to be turned aside, certainly, by the tem- 
porary accumulation of accidents men call luck, but in which perse- 
verance and ability must, in the long run, win perforce. So now, no 
foreboding of the spirit, no sinking of the heart overcame him. He 
simply thought. Sholto McIvor—he dismissed the least important 
subject first—was lost: but other Sholto McIvors might easily be 
found. Gerald, he could see, would never be present at another card 
party in his house. Well, Gerald, in his time, had bled pretty freely, 
and had introduced him to a great many good things in Guardsmen, 
and the like. You can expect no mine to last for ever: Gerald, as 
regarded cards, had been worked well. Now came the thought of 
Maggie, and of those words of his cousin’s that fitted in with such 
dread significance concerning her. Robert Dennison thought of her as 
he saw her last night: the marble lips laid down to press his pillow; 
the cold hands clinging round his neck; the good-bye of the clammy 
lips; the half-threats that she was going where she would trouble him 
no more! All these he accurately remembered: and then, in weird 
juxtaposition, Gerald Durant’s words sounded in his ears. A wan 
woman’s face—a Staffordshire face they both knew well, crouching in 
one of the recesses of London Bridge. They had been intended, pos- 
sibly, as an idle taunt: might they not, in reality, prove to be the first 
whisper of an awful truth ?—the first news of a burthen taken away 
from him ?—darkly, horribly taken away: but taken! 

Every appliance of bachelor comfort was to be found in Robert 

ennison’s rooms: an admirable apparatus for making coflee among 
them, of course. It stood ready on the sideboard now: the coffee and 
water measured ready for the one inordinately-strong cup that it was 
Mr. Dennison’s habit to take at hours like these. 

He was a man who habitually, and on principle, did with little 
sleep—the spending of needless hours in inanition seeming a stupidity 
to him; and, after sitting up at cards all night, was accustomed to 
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take a cup of strong cofiee, then get out his books and papers and 
work, instead of going to bed, when daylight came. 

He was not fit for work on this particular morning; but he was 
less fit still for sleep. So he made his coffee, took out his narghili and 
tobaceo—more excellent even than he gave his friends—and exchanged 
his evening attire for a dressing-gown and slippers. Then he drew 
his most luxurious arm-chair beside the window; put his feet up on 
another ; and with the fragrant coffee and his tobacco-pouch on the 
table by his side, set himself to think again. 

The morning sun shone in upon him thus: shone red on his pale, 
keen, untired face; on his white, ringed hand, as it rested on his 
cashmere dressing-gown ; on his embroidered velvet slippers (Maggie's 
work); on the débris of cards and expensive wines still standing on 
the table. Shone red, too, on the river—fresh and transparent as ever 
the London Thames can look in the light of an August morning like 
this. 

It was low tide now; and numbers of men and boys—dredger-men, 
rat-catchers, sewer-gropers, and the like human creatures that extract 
a living, God knows how! out of the mud and refuse of the river— 
were already at their work, Robert Dennison noticed. He watched 
them and thought of what their work was: thought how secrets of 
shame, and sin, and despair must come to light occasionally in these 
early summer mornings! How, at this very hour, the red sun might 
be resting on some ghastly burden of the river—here, close at hand 
among the London shipping, or far away among the silent marshes; 
in the pleasant freshness of the country, with the birds singing, and 
the sedges waving on the banks. 

Mr. Dennison did not philosophize; he did not sentimentalize ; 
neither did he regret or feel afraid in aught. He thought as a lawyer 
thinks over the bare facts that were in his possession; and the few 
speculations he entered upon were wholly practical ones. If anything 
had happened (I write with more circumlocution than he thought) it 
would most likely be made known first in the evening papers. And 
they were published at four—more than ten hours, that is to say, 
from the present time. 

He was not sentimental; he was not cowardly ; and as to conscience 
—well, conscience he viewed in. the light of a custom or superstition, 
which, varying in detail among different nations, is mainly of use in 
subordinating weak men to strong ones. 

But in spite of this, in spite of all his callousness and all his 
scepticism, Robert Dennison shuddered as he pictured to himself how 
this intervening time, the eternity of these next ten hours, would pass! 
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Wastes and Commons. 


“An, you took that waist for common,” once observed a facetious 
judge to a defendant charged with having taken the liberty of putting 
his arm around a young lady. This is precisely what the people of 
London wish to do with regard to nature’s beautiful wastes around 
the metropolis—that is, convert them into common, where they may 
roam and ramble about, and exercise and recreate; they and their 
children, and grandchildren, for a thousand generations, undeterred by 
lords of the manor, and under no apprehension from advancing armies 
of men of “the line” and the trowel. 

I will not appeal to that mystical personage, the oldest inhabitant 
—whoever he may be—or to the middle-aged Citizen; I will simply 
ask one of my own standing in years, to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
environs of his native-place, and from his eyrie on St. Paul’s or the 
Monument, to point out where are the green glades that were the 
haunt of his youth? There was a time when we could have started 
together from the General Post Office and, in half an hour’s walk, 
have strayed “by hedge-row elms on hillocks green ;” but now every 
trace of nature is being polished off the surface of the metropolitan 
district by the bricklayer and hodman. North, south, east, and west, 
this barbarous improvement is going on with ominous rapidity. A man 
need not have seen five and twenty summers to remember the White 
Conduit House and the Copenhagen Fields, or the Thatched House 
and the pleasant meadows that sloped down from Highbury and the 
New River to Stoke Newington. Shepherdess Walks then preserved 
some features of Arcadia, and Paradise Rows were not so very remote from 
some Eden of rural pretensions. If we turn westward or southward, 
we meet with the same brick and mortar dotting. Notting (once 
Nutting) Hill and Shepherd’s Bush, and all the little brood of green 
and open spaces that ran in a verdant belt from Harlsden, by Worm- 
wood Scrubs, to the river Thames, what are they fast becoming but a 
jungle of terraces and villas? Would Punch’s one militiaman have 
room now to drill on Walham Green? Then go across the river, and 
what but the same scene of dreary desolation presents itself? Kenning- 
ton Common and Camberwell Green have been engulfed in the same 
cormorant doom, and only a corner of them has been reserved to pre- 
serve the memory of their topographical position, and even these 
have been defaced into propriety, trim parterres and gravelled-walks. 
taking the place of the former free and easy common. Nor do the: 
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inroads of the architect end here—along that low line of once-wooded 
hill that overhangs Camberwell and Peckham, up whose shady lanes I 
rode as a lad, streets have been run. Nunhead Cemetery, which 
originally lay so calmly reposed away from the busy hum of men, 
is now nearly invested with houses, and the sacrilegious shriek of the 
steam-whistle is heard howling outside its sombre railings, incessant 
trains, unmindful of high or low levels, bearing their freights of jubi- 
lants away to the Crystal Palace, past that should-be silent necropolis. 
A decade hence, and the Legislature will have to carry another intra- 
mural bill, so closely is the demon Greed thrusting the dwellings of 
the living upon the dwellings of the dead. 

Reflecting upon this mighty tropical growth of London, it becomes 
a serious question, when and where are the building proclivities of the 
age to stop? ‘To such a question it is impossible to give a reply. 
London is the lodestone of trade, the “head centre” of commerce, 
and attracts to itself the industry and enterprize of the globe. The 
agents of this vast industry, enterprize, trade, and commerce, must 
be on the spot, and where they must be, they must likewise find 
shelter. 

It is, therefore, to accommodate them that a number of dwellings, 
equivalent to many large towns, is annually added to this vast levia- 
than, this Mammoth of cities, and that the green fields and open spaces 
of the suburbs are being daily devastated by the bricklayer, and 
absorbed into the huge bulk of the modern Babylon. 

All this might be very well, if it did not entail some grave dis- 
advantages, and create much gross injustice—if it did not, in a word, 
encroach upon immemorial privileges and usages. The golden side of 
our national prosperity is bright and pleasant to look at; but there is 
the obverse side, and that is not so bright and pleasant. The vast 
increase in value of land near London, has made men unscrupulous 
as to the rights, natural if not legal, of others, and hence it is that bits 
of waste ground have been gradually taken away from the people, and 
devoted to the architect. The time, however, has come when a stop 
must be put to this kind of judicial spoliation, and the claims and 
interests of the public be strictly looked after. 

I have described the process of absorption that has been going on in 
the more immediate neighbourhood of London, and nothing is left now 
but to deplore the culpable apathy of the past. As, however, the self- 
same spirit is going about like a roaring lion, seeking what fresh spots 
it can devour, the public should be up and doing. Theré is not a heath or 
common within fifteen or twenty miles of London which the contractor 
and architect are not sweet upon, and so tempting is the golden bait 
they offer, there are few lords of the manor who can refuse to bite and 
swallow. Hampstead Heath and Wimbledon Common are notorious 
instances of this. 
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Sir Maryon Wilson and Earl Spencer have both bitten, and would 
only be too happy to swallow, but, fortunately for the Cockney, they must 
obtain the sanction of Parliament first, and this sanction has hitherto 
been resolutely withheld. Still, the question is not settled; any day a 
complacent House of Commons might yield the boon, and these virtual 
proprietors of Hampstead Heath and Wimbledon Common would have 
power—they have already the inclination—to deprive the public of 
their favourite haunts of exercise and recreation. It is worth while, 
then, to investigate the position, respectively, of Lords of the Manor, 
of Commoners, and the Public, with a view to an equitable and final 
solution of this not very difficult problem. 

Like most modern legal abuses or anomalies, the rights of the lord 
of the manor were originally justly and reasonably conferred upon 
him. In the reign of Henry III., an act was passed called the 
“Statute of Merton,” which is always referred to as justifying the 
principle of inclosure. That act is in favour of lords of the manor 
who are represented as complaining that they cannot “make their 
profit of the residue” of their great manor, although the commoners 
have sufficient pasture. Here the tables are turned; it was the lord 
that was poor in land, the commoners that had enough. The Legisla- 
lature, jealous of the rights of the commoners, therefore enacted, that 
“if it be certified by assize, that the plaintiffs (the commoners) have 
“ sufficient pasture, with ingress and regress, let the others (the lords) 
“make their profit of the residue, and go quit of the assize.” The 
profit here spoken of is, it should be observed, agricultural profit. Of 
the intention of this statute Mr. Justice Ashurst observes: “It was 
“not made merely for the benefit of the lord, but of the public. If 
“there be more than a sufficiency of common, the public ought not to 
“be deprived of the advantages that may be made of the wastes, for 
“it was intended that they should be benefited by the increase of 
“culture.” Here, indeed, we may see an application of autres temps 
autres moeurs. In early times, the great extent of the commons 
and waste lands in Great Britain was prejudicial to the public, on 
whose behalf the Legislature acted in facilitating their inclosure, in 
erder that agriculture might be promoted, and the whole country 
benefited by an increase in the produce of the land. This was long 
before England was a manufacturing country, long before Free Trade 
was established, and the repeal of the Navigation Laws threw open the 
commerce of the country to the world. 

Moreover, England was then thinly populated, and it was advisable 
to inclose; and this principle held good with regard to the rural . 
_ districts, as far down as 1845, when the “General Inclosure Act” was 
passed, empowering the commissioners to deal of their own authority 
with the cases of commons in general. However, one important clause 
was inserted, which showed the tendency of the Legislature of that 
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day to regard the open spaces near the metropolis as subject to pecu- 
liar distinctions. It was provided that no inclosure should take place 
under the Act within fifteen miles of the City of London, or within 
certain distances of towns of a specified magnitude, without the pre- 
vious sanction of Parliament in each particular case—a provision 
based, it is inferred by some, on a belief of the existence of some rights 
possessed by the inhabitants of the metropolis. Why not rather on a 
belief that the time would come when the heaths and commons within 
fifteen miles of St. Paul’s would eventually become the only recreation- 
ground of Londoners? It is but fair to give Parliament credit for so 
much philanthropic foresight, especially as the rights of the inhabitants 
of London are very apocryphal indeed. But the clause just men- 
tioned has done excellent service in preserving to the metropolitan 
public the commons within their reach. Had it not been for this pro- 
vision we should long since have seen Hampstead Heath and Wim- 
bledon Common disappear, if not in their entirety, at least so largely 
that their best friends would not have known them again. Both Earl 
Spencer and Sir Maryon Wilson have itching palms to inclose, and 
are only restrained by an uncompliant Legislature. 

Although several severe skirmishes have been fought, and staunchly 
too, against the Ogres who would drive the public off, the cam- 
paign is not yet over, and beside, the enemy is still in force, and 
officered by such terrible demons as Levancy, Couchantcy, User, 
and Turbary, all potent Spirits, who call themselves Rights, and are 
ready to do fight for their masters. It is this question of Rights— 
rights of the commoner, and rights of the lord of the manor—that 
complicate the matter, and renders an easy question difficult of solu- 
tion. So far as the public are concerned, the law assigns them exceed- 
ingly few prerogatives. It concedes, indeed, that “a right may exist 
“to traverse Hampstead Heath or Wimbledon Common, and that no 
“action for tresspass would lie for such traversing,” but beyond this all 
is vague and unsatisfactory. We are told, indeed, that a “ servitus 
“ oputiandi over open ground, which has in some measure been devoted 
“to public use, is intelligible, and known to the law,” yet that the legal 
authorities appear most unwilling to admit any general public right to 
exercise and recreation upon these open spaces, although such right 
may have been enjoyed from time immemorial. The argument these 
legal solons adopt is that the right must be limited to some certain 
defined body of persons, as the inhabitants of a particular parish, or 
the tenants of a particular manor. And this reason applies, be it 
remembered, not to Hampstead Heath and Wimbledon Common alone, 
but to Blackheath, Peckham Rye, Clapham Common, Wandsworth 
Common, Barnes Common, to Epping Forest, and even to Epsom 
Downs. 

To show what a dangerous farce the existing legislation on the 
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subject really is, we will state a fact, and give a short extract from a 
striking Catechism, known as “The Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee on Open Spaces (Metropolis).” The fact is this: on Easter 
Sunday, 1865, upwards of 50,000 persons visited Hampstead Heath. 
The extract is as follows. The catechised is Sir Maryon Wilson. 


“ Are you aware that many thousands of people frequent Hampstead 
“ Heath on holidays? They go there on holidays. 

“ Have you ever treated them as trespassers? When there are 
“ fétes, and people go up there to amuse themselves, they pay an 
“ acknowledgment. 

“ You have not treated pedestrians as trespassers? No; I do not 
“ know that I have; it is uninclosed land, and I could only bring an 
“action for trespass, and should probably get one penny for my 
“ damages. 

“ You never have treated the public as trespassers? Some people 
“imagine that they go to Hampstead Heath to play games; but it 
“ could not be done; part of the Heath is a bog, and there are cases of 
“ horses and cows having been smothered there. 

“ But people go there and amuse themselves? Just as they do in 
“ Greenwich Park ; they have no right in Greenwich Park. 

“You have never treated people as trespassers? No. Are they 
“ treated as trespassers in Greenwich Park ? 

“Do you claim the right of inclosing the whole of the Heath, 
“Jeaving no part for public games? If I were to inclose the whole 
“of it, it would be those only who are injured to find fault with 
“* me. 

“Would you sell Hampstead Heath? I have never dreamt of 
“anything of the kind; but if the public chose to prevent me, or 
“to make any bargain that I am not to inclose it, they must pay for 
“ the value of what they take from me. 

“Do you consider Hampstead Heath private property? Yes. 

“To be paid for at the same rate as private land adjoining ? 
“Yes. 

“ Do you concede that the inhabitants in the neighbourhood have 
“rights on the Heath? There are presentments in the Court Rolls 
“ to show that they have none.” 


Very few, I opine, of the multitudes who, Sunday after Sunday on 
the quiet summer months, frequent the fine old historical Heath of 
Hampstead, dream that they are trespassers, that the soil they tread 
on is not as free as the air they breathe, that the Valley of Health, 
North End, and those patches of yellow gravel and yellower gorse, 
sloping down on either side of the Hog’s Buck Road, that leads from 
Jack Straw’s Castle to the Spaniards, are all private property. Yet Sir 
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Maryon Wilson declares, before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, that it is so, and whines lamentably that he is not allowed 
to build over it. Why, we ask, is not the Heath made public property 
—the property of the people of London—the people to whom, for 
centuries, it has been a beautiful point of attraction? The lord of the 
manor calls it his “ private property,” and, should it be taken from 
him, expects to be paid for it at the same rate as land adjoining. 
What has Sir Maryon Wilson done with the commoners? Why has 
Hampstead allowed her rights to lapse so absolutely? How Earl 
Spencer must envy the honourable baronet—a man that has not even 
a single commoner to oppose his sweet will! Yet Sir Maryon Wilson 
does not repose upon a bed of roses. A wicked Parliament prevents 
him from building over a splendid national recreation-ground. Really ~ 
Sir Maryon Wilson reminds one of the Irishman who possessed a mag- 
nificent estate, only the rightful owner kept him out of it. In this 
instance, I trust the right owners—rightful de natura if not de jure 
—the people, will long keep him out of it; and the sooner Parliament 
takes away from him the anomalous power and prerogative to call the 
Heath his “private property” the better. It is a stigma on the 
Legislature that some measure has not long since been proposed to 
secure for the inhabitants of London this ancient breezy, lofty, popular 
Belle Vue, the Meudon of the metropolis. 

Let it not be inferred that because I have particularized Hamp- 
stead Heath and Wimbledon Common, the public are not sinned against 
in other places. Every one knows where his own shoe pinches; and 
these two spots, sacred, the one to the Rifle Volunteers, the other to 
thousands of merry-makers, naturally occupy a prominent position when 
the general question of inclosure comes up. But take another direc- 
tion and a wider circumference. Take Wandsworth Common, for 
example, or Barnes, or Streatham, and what a shameless digging up 
of turf and laying of foundations has been going on there for the 
last ten or fifteen years! What houses and reformatories and asylums 
have spared of Wandsworth Common, has been intersected and cut 
up by railroads, so that a once fine open space, where one could get 
a capful of fresh air, is threatened to be improved, as we have before 
said, off the face of the earth, and not a trace of nature be left behind. 
The hideous signboard, announcing that this piece of land is to be 
let on a building lease, rears its black head aloft, and stares down 
upon the few who venture upon its doomed sward to stretch their 
dusty legs or play a game of cricket. Travel southward, go as far 
as Epsom, and you will find the same curious house speculation 
and mania for hedging and ditching rampant, even at this distance 
from the metropolis, so that the grand arena on which our chief 
Olympian games, as the Derby racecourse was facetiously styled by 
Lord Palmerston, and a spot which is the haunt, Saturdays and 
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Sundays, of thousands of our London population, is likely to be con- 
fiscated to the Genius of money-making, and the people who have 
regarded it as their own to all practical intents and purposes, may yet 
be warned off as miscreant trespassers. Such greed have Lords of 
the Manor; such power have Inclosing Commissioners. 

But perhaps after all the public have most right to complain of the 
gradual destruction of the only real woody wilderness that still remains 
to them within a short distance of London; and the complaint is so 
far justifiable, as the property being Crown property, the public have a 
peculiar right to regard it as their own. We refer to the inclosure 
and parcelling out of Epping and Hainault forests. The two to- 
gether (which are only separated by the river Roding) cover about 
ten thousand acres, and still contain some beautiful woodland scenery. 
They have already been sadly curtailed of their once fine proportions, 
when they stretched away to Waltham on the north west, and extended 
many miles to the south, down to the swamps and marshes of Bromley 
and Dagenham. During the summer both Epping and Hainault 
forests are the resort of thousands ana hundreds of thousands, who 
seek their ancient shades, to enjoy the pic-nic and rural revelry. If 
the weather be propitious at Easter, an incredible multitude flock 
out there, and it is computed, that last Whit Monday no less than 
two hundred thousand persons visited these woods to recreate them- 
selves. But these ecclesiastical and statutory féte-days are not the sole 
occasions on which the Londoner, especially east of St. Paul’s, delights 
to push his excursions as far as Woodford, Chigwell, or Epping. Every 
day of the week, in the summer, van-loads of men, women, and 
children, may be met on the road out by Mile End and Stratford, 
laughing and singing, and joyous with the anticipation of a happy day 
under the greenwood tree. Besides these, the rail takes its numerous 
freights of passengers, so that during the leafy months of the year, the 
central parts of the forests verily appear like a suburban fair. To 
many a poor child of the Sunday and Day Schools, the pleasant glades 
of Epping bring many a delicious reminiscence. Conveyed, through 
the philanthropic exertions of his teacher, or the rector of the parish, he 
has been permitted to enjoy for once a really blue sky, to see the clear 
sunshine, unpolluted by grime and smoke, to inhale fresh, sweet air, 
unadulterated with the noxious moisture and foul stenches of his native 
courts and alleys. His pale cheek feels the glow of a pure warmth, is 
fanned with a breath that leaves a touch of health behind. Yet, all 
these pleasant haunts and memories will be swept away for the Sunday 
School pupil, the artisan and his wife and child, the costermonger 
and his helpmeet, and that vast heterogeneous throng that made up 
the two hundred thousand of last Whit Monday. 

But, say some, are we not providing parks for the amusement and 
exercise of these very classes? There is Regent’s Park, and Primrose 
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Hill, and Victoria Park; and is not the ground being cleared for the 
Finsbury Park ; and are not these all essentially the “ Peoples’ Parks ?” 
True—they are the Peoples’ Parks, and are very well in their way. 
They are trim and nicely planted, and have pretty parterres, and 
bright flowers, and fountains with some pretensions to taste ; but they 
have, too, gravelled walks, and prohibitory railings, and notices not to 
tread here and not to trespass there, and guardians in gold lace, and 
with ominous canes in their hands: there is suspicion and supervision 
lurking about them; and can there be real enjoyment where one is 
watched, as a thief or a vagabond, in his amusements? Besides, 
where is the Nature one would fondly see, the rough, rude, God- 
made nature, which can only be seen in the country? We can’t call 
that nature where the trees and the grass, the only things natural, 
make an effort to grow: all the rest is artificial and forced. A park 
encircled by a deep belt and suburb of houses, what chance has that of 
being natural, and what idea can it convey to the Londoner of the 
real, the vraz, touch of nature which one feels when wandering over 
ploughed fields, up the green hillside, by the coppice-hedge, or 
amongst the brushwood, the heaths and the ferns of a medizval forest ? 
No, we must have preserved to us, we Londoners, our heaths and 
commons, and woods, and downs, wherever they still remain within 
the fifteen miles radius, and it is time we should take into considera- 
tion how this can be permanently effected. 

There are, however, more ways of destroying a heath than by in- 
closing and building over it, just as there are more ways of killing a 
dog than by hanging him. There is such a means as undermining it 
and pealing off its surface. The latter process is carried out when the 
right of “turbary,” or taking the turf, is dishonestly enforced; the 
former operation is performed when the lord of the manor converts the 
common into a gravel or sand pit. This has especially been done in two 
notorious instances—that of Blackheath, and that of Hampstead 
Heath. At Blackheath, the Crown possesses the right to dig gravel 
as a part of its manorial prerogatives, and that right is being exercised 
to an extent highly prejudicial to the public enjoyment, with the addi- 
tional deplorable consequence that the common has been, and is being, 
frightfully disfigured. And what excuse is offered for this outrageous 
conduct? None, save that it is considered by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests obligatory on them to continue digging, their sole 
duty being to look to the national revenue derivable from the Crown 
lands. And what is the revenue derived in this particular case? A 
mere nothing. It amounts to just 567. per annum, taking the average 
of the last six years. Fifty-sia pounds! Yet for this paltry sum a beau- 
tiful heath, the resort of innumerable holiday-makers, the recreation- 
field of cricketers, the exercise-ground of volunteer corps, is cut up, 
defaced, and rendered useless and dangerous. But this vandalism, great 
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as it is at Blackheath, is practised still more ruthlessly at Hampstead 
Heath, and a civil engineer could, without much difficulty, compute, at 
the rate of excavation now going on, how long it will be before the 
heath is levelled with the valleys beneath it, and the high land which 
now affords so magnificent a view over London to the Surrey hills on 
the one side, and over Hendon to Harrow on the other, is brought low. 
Every year sand and gravel enough to form a mamelon for the Belgian 
Lion is dug out and carted away, yet no man has power to interfere. 
It is the right of the lord of the manor; it is the “ private property” 
of Sir Maryon Wilson. 

If there be any generous spirit in the new Parliament this great in- 
justice will assuredly be redressed before long, and the open spaces 
around the metropolis be secured for the inhabitants of that metropolis, 
who are a nation in themselves. With such men as Mr. Locke 
King, John Stuart Mill, Thomas Hughes, Mr. Torrens, champions 
of the people’s rights, calculating philanthropists and christian 
economists, in the House, a vigorous effort should be made to urge 
forward legislation on this vital and pending question. The ground 
is well cleared for them; the path is open and straightforward. The 
Select Committee which sat last year threw out many valuable sug- 
gestions in their Report, and the Government has brought in a bill, 
based on that Report, for the remedying of this evil. It is, then, for 
these members, these reformers of social abuses, to take into serious 
consideration the provisions of the Government, and improve upon them. 

Before, however, considering the Government scheme, the various 
hints and suggestions thrown out by the Commission should be 
glanced at. 

First and foremost amongst the steps that should be taken is the 
repeal of the old and oppressive Statute of Merton, which is a hideous 
anachronism in our day. The Commissioners themselves condemn it. 
“We recommend,” they say, “that the Statute of Merton be repealed, 
“as having fulfilled its purpose and been superseded by modern legis- 
“lation, and as being especially ill-adapted to commons and open 
“ spaces near the metropolis.” And secondly, they recommend that “no 
-“ inclosure shall take place, under the provisions of the Inclosure Act, 
“ within the metropolitan area.” This is plain speaking, and we have 
it with all the authority and force with which a Royal Commission is 
supposed to be invested.. This condemnation should be rung in the 
ears of the members of the House of Commons until the legislative 
verdict has been pronounced from the Speaker’s chair, has been en- 
dorsed by the territorial peers, and received the sanction and signature 
of the Crown. 

But where are the real difficulties? In adjusting the claims of the 
commoners and the lords of the manor? In meting out compensation ? 
Tn uprooting an inveterate love of power and possession? “Tis mine: 
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the bond is mine, and I will have it,” says Sir Maryon Wilson. Tarry, 
gentle proprietor, thou shalt have all justice ; but the right of proprietor- 
ship, of the fee-simple, to be paid for according to the value of land on 
the adjoining estate, is a greater claim than even the Statute of Merton 
created for you. But Sir Maryon Wilson is an exception. There are 
many liberal-minded lords of the manor who would be glad to see the 
people enjoying the rights of commonage, and have made advances 
with that object in view. These public-spirited and munificent gentle- 
men have expressed their willingness to grant their rights to trustees 
for the public use. The lord of the manor of Banstead, Mr. Alcock, 
proposed to the commissioners to make a gratuitous concession of his 
manorial rights in the soil of fourteen hundred acres, forming the waste 
lands of that manor, so that they might be dedicated to the public as 
open lands for ever. Colonel Bowyer, the lord of the manor of a por- 
tion of Clapham Common, is willing to enter into an arrangement for 
continuing the common in perpetuity to the public, in consideration of 
an annual rent of moderate amount. The Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s have expressed themselves ready to surrender their rights as 
lords over the manor in which Barnes Common is situated, for the 
benefit of the public. In the neighbourhood of Bristol, a lord of the 
manor has already, with the sanction of Parliament, vested his rights 
in a common in trustees, for the benefit of the inhabitants of Bristol ; 
and there are many other lords of the manor who would be willing to 
cede their rights for a similarly patriotic purpose. 

Returning, however, to the neighbourhood of London, and without 
dwelling more at length upon this subject, it is essential that compul- 
sory powers of acquisition should be obtained, and that a legitimate 
principle of compensation should be established. But by whom is the 
compensation money to be paid ? and to whose hands should the care 
and superintendence of the commons and open spaces be committed ? 
Various schemes have been proposed with regard to their supervision, 
amd the raising of compensation money. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works, whose labours are not light already, have moved in the 
matter, and passed a resolution to the effect “that it is highly 
“ desirable to preserve the open commons and spaces near the metro-~ 
“ polis for public recreation and enjoyment, such spaces to remain un- 
“ inclosed ; and that the board should compensate the lords of manors 
“ and the commoners in respect of any rights of which they may be 
“ deprived; and that towards meeting the expenditure to be incurred, 
“ power should be given to this board to sell certain portions of such 
“spaces for building, or other purposes.” ‘This last clause is most 
objectionable, for in every case, the parts of a heath or common most 
available for sale, and which would produce the largest sums of money, 
are those which lie nearest the metropolis, and therefore those very 
parts which it is most desirable to keep open. Besides, the very object 
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is not to diminish the present area of the commons, but to keep them 
to their actual extent. Then the Inclosure Office has been suggested 
as the fittest machinery for the purpose of acquiring and preserving 
these coveted tracts of land. “ We have,” says Mr. Wingrove Cook, 
in behalf of that Office, “great facilities for ascertaining the proper 
“ compensation, and for apportioning that compensation when the 
“amount is determined. We are also in the daily habit of selling 
“ Jands, and there is scarcely any modification which can take place in 
“ order to attain any object which the committee may have, and may 
“be sanctioned by Parliament, to effect which our office could not 
“bring to bear its machinery.” The Select Committee themselves, 
however, suggest a separate board to act as “trustees for the preserva- 
tion of commons and open spaces within the metropolitan area,” whose 
immediate duty it should be to have an accurate survey made, showing 
on a map the present extent of the forests, commons, and open spaces, 
with the names of the lords of the manors, or other persons claiming 
lord’s rights, in each case ; to inquire into the rights and circumstances 
affecting any particular common, requiring special legislation in the 
public interest ; to authorize drainage works, and decide who is to bear 
the expense, &c. &c. But above all, the committee recommend that 
“ the trustees should be authorized to accept grants of the rights of the 
“ Crown, of lords of manors, and others interested in any forest, com- 
“ mon, or open space in the metropolitan area, and to hold the same 
“ for the benefit of the public, and with a view to prevent inclosure. 
“ The trustees should be further authorized, if and when they shall 
“ obtain any money, either by Parliamentary powers or private dona- 
“tions, to purchase such rights, as aforesaid, for the same purposes. 
“The trustees should be authorized to accept leases of such rights, 
“ subject to the means being provided for meeting the annual rent.” 
Notwithstanding these various and conflicting suggestions, the 
Government has had the courage to introduce a bill—though, by-the- 
by, the bill itself is a very feeble and inadequate measure—upon some 
of the recommendations of the committee. Mr. Cowper, who has had 
the framing of the measure, proposes to establish a Board of Com- 
missioners who should act to some extent in the place of the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners, the board to consist of five persons, of whom one 
would be the First Commissioner of Works, another the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, a third one of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners, and the two remaining members to be nominated by the 
Crown as persons interested in the subject, who would give their 
services gratuitously. It is also proposed to empower the commis- 
sioners to hold land should any be entrusted to them, for, as we have 
seen by the evidence before the commission, several liberal-minded 
lords of manors are ready to surrender the rights which they possess 
to any competent authority that might be instituted. The businesg 
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of the Inclosure Commissioners was to facilitate the inclosure of 
commons, that of the commissioners, according to this bill, will be 
to keep them open, at the same. time creating a local management to 
do what may be necessary in the way of levelling, draining, preserv- 
ing, and protecting them for the benefit of the public at large. 
Upon the receipt of a memorial from the lord of the manor, or from 
the commoners, the commissioners are to empower the assistant com- 
missioner to hold a public meeting of all persons having rights in the 
common, and to report how far the scheme put before him is accept- 
able to the persons concerned according to the value of their property. 
It would, moreover, be his duty to specify whether the scheme would 
interfere in any way with rights of property, so that these might: not 
be affected without ample notice and full consideration. The scheme, 
if adopted by the Board of Commissioners, would then be presented to 
Parliament. The expenses, it is proposed, shall be defrayed from local 
sources, and the inhabitants of any district may, if they choose, agree 
to be rated. There is also another proviso empowering the Metropo- 
litan Board, in case they thought fit, to add to the local funds by a 
contribution from the general funds of the metropolis, just as they are 
accustomed to do in the case of public improvements, where one-third 
is often paid out of the general fund of the metropolis when the 
remaining sums are levied from the actual district. Should a petition 
be presented against any bill, the bill is to be treated as a private bill, 
and an opportunity be given to parties to be heard by counsel and 
witnesses in committee against the measure. 

It will thus be seen that the principle of the Government measure 
is to provide machinery to call out and give organization to local 
activity and efiort, rather than to secure permanently to the public 
possession of the commons. It is rather a permissive bill than any 
thing else. The lord of the manor may memorialize the Board of 
Commissioners to have a common drained and put in order, and ‘a 
commoner may do the same. But what if they do not? The board 
may receive the concession of his rights from any lord of the manor 
who likes to be so liberal; but what if he fails to come forward and 
surrender? Weare afraid that Mr. Cowper’s measure as it stands will 
afford little satisfaction to the vast masses of the population of London. 
The inhabitants of the neighbourhood of the common are ignored, 
It is the lord of the manor or the commoner that must act, the in- 
habitants have no voice except afterwards, when, if they choose, they 
may agree to be rated for the preservation of the open spaces. The 
public remain entirely unprotected, and it still rests upon the caprice 
of this or that Parliament, upon the personal influence of this or that 
lord of the thavior, whether all our metropolitan commons be not 
eventually inclosed;’ Earl Spencer has failed this time at Wimbledon, 
and Sir Mary on Wilson more than once in his attempt to inclosa 
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Hampstead Heath; but future Earl Spencers and future Sir Maryon 
Wilsons may arise who will catch the ear of the House and succeed 
in their darling scheme. 

What we want, what the people of London want, is a secure 
guarantee that the open spaces for fifteen miles round St. Paul’s 
cannot be inclosed or diverted from the public use as recreation- 
grounds; and this can only be done by making the wastes and com- 
mons national property, and this might easily and speedily be effected. 
Within a few weeks Parliament will be called on to discuss this 
vital question. It is to be hoped some efficacious amendment will be 
proposed and adopted preserving to the metropolis, these splendid 
breathing-places. What, however, is done should be done quickly. 
The hand of the builder is on his measure parcelling out fresh plots ; 
his heart is in his work, and a serious curtailment of the present area 
of our commons and open spaces may take place should legislation on 
the subject be postponed to another session. 














“Only too Crue.” 


Part 1. 


Tre little church of St. Maria, in the village of F——, was gaily 
decorated for one of the numerous festivals in honour of the Madonna, 
which give the lighthearted peasantry of Tuscany an excuse for gather- 
ing together, and making merry after a simple and inexpensive, and, 
for the most part, harmless fashion. .Gaudy flowers, flaming tapers, 
strings of coloured beads, dainty devices in paper, of many hues, 
streamers of thin, crackly ribbon, and votive offerings, resembling toys 
to the educated eye, but very serious and important in the sight of 
the givers, expectant of future, or grateful for past favours, adorned 
the shrine of the Madonna. Through the square windows and open 
doors, Italian sunshine streamed, lighting up the humble decorations, 
sending beams along the whitewashed walls, and touching with genial 
warmth the outlines of the blue robe, and golden crown of the figure 
standing within the decorated niche, before which each person on 
entering the church knelt, for a reverent minute or two. 

The little building was but sparely occupied as yet, and the sanctu- 
ary was empty. Soon, a young boy, with rich, dark eyes, and thick, 
curly, fair hair, attired in a long red dress, covered with a short cotta 
of spotless white, entered through the door of the little sacristy, and 
began to light the candles which stood upon the altar, and which, 
when lighted, blinked feebly and ineffectively in the masterful sun- 
shine. Voices, speaking in the sweet Tuscan tongue, sounded musi- 
cally as they approached, and then dropped into respectful silence at the 
door, and slowly,' one by one, five persons entered. The first was a 
tall sun-browned man, about thirty years old, who might have been 
selected by the most fastidious of the artists who reproduce the Italian 
types of manhood, as a model of the perfection of his class and calling. 
He wore his gala-dress, and the short jacket, white shirt, coarsely 
worked at the bosom, and broad red scarf, knotted round the little 
waist, set off his tall athletic figure to great advantage. From the 
broad shoulders, the brown full throat rose like a column of dark 
marble, supporting a large and well-proportioned head. Thick curls 
of dark-brown hair, with lighter gleaming threads among its masses, 
clustered round the throat, and fell away from the broad low brow. 
The man’s complexion was not naturally very dark, but the marks of 
constant exposure to weather were upon it, and the rich red blood 
shone through a mask of golden brown. His features had the correct 
form, and the clear cut not uncommon among the Tuscans, and it 
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would have needed a close observer to tell where threatening indica- 
tions of character lay in a face which was indisputably beautiful. 
That close observer would, however, have found them sooner or later, 
in the close neighbourhood of the eyes, in the quick movement of the 
ever-sensitive nostrils, in the momentary but frequent crispation of the 
delicate muscles just above the bridge of the nose, in a sudden spas- 
modic motion of the eyelids, and a contraction of the pupils, which 
gave the singular effect of a change of colour in the eyes themselves, 
shifting it sometimes from the true, dark velvet-like brown, to an 
indeterminate grey. The face was framed in silky whiskers, much 
darker than the hair, but the man wore neither beard nor moustache, 
and his mouth and chin were of faultless beauty. The lips, full and 
curved, but perfectly masculine in the strength and dignity of their 
lines, rested one upon the other, with a slight pressure, occasionally 
relaxed for a moment, when a gleam played across the line of brilliant 
white, formed by the massive and faultless teeth. It is true that in 
Italy one sees, more frequently than in any other country, exceptions 
to the rule that peasant beauty errs by the mouth, but in this instance 
the exception was of extraordinary force. Gian Battista Simone was,a 
singularly handsome man for a peasant, for a carbonaro, but his mouth 
and chin would have been strangely beautiful had they belonged to 
the face of a prince. 

So thought an English artist, who was wandering on foot through 
Tuscany that year, and had strolled into the little church at F——- 
to observe the contadini as they assembled to do honour to the 
Madonna on this one of her great giorni di festa. 

Henry Hepworth stood in the shadow formed by the projection of 
the shrine of the Madonna, and watched the man, as he bent his knee 
before the image, and then rising, passed on and seated himself upon a 
rude white bench. Then his eyes turned towards the woman and 
children, who followed the man ,with similar reverences to the 
seat. The children were three in number, and their respective ages, 
as nearly as he could judge, were about six years, four, and three. 
They were pretty children, and looked healthy, and picturesque in the 
showy costume of the country. The fifth person in the group, and 
manifestly the mother of the children, was a woman of about five and 
twenty years old, whose superb and lavish beauty of face and form, 
must have attracted attention in any scene, and was truly remarkable 
there, where the preponderance of good looks was decidedly on the 
side of the male members of the congregation. Henry Hepworth 
looked at her with all the intent and intense pleasure which such 
beauty affords to an artist. He did not scruple to let his eyes dwell 
upon her features in detail, as he perceived at once that she was quite 
unconscious of his gaze. The position of the bench on which she had 
placed her children, and taken her own seat, was such that she was 
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exactly in front of the shrine, while her children and husband were to 
the left, and Hepworth stood in the shadow formed by the projection 
to the right. The priest came in at a side door, apparelled in vest- 
ments of blue and silver, the little boy took his place behind him on 
the altar step, the service proceeded amid the bell tinkling, and incense 
throwing, and the candles flared and faded in the sunshine, momen- 
tarily growing brighter and more penetrating. At the first sound of 
the bell, the woman sank upon her knees in front of the bench, and 
raised her clasped hands in prayer, with the abandon which is always 
surprising to English minds. And first the artist’s eyes rested on the 
hands, from which hung a set of beads, poor red berries they were, 
with a slender crucifix of burnished tin depending from them, the 
scarlet line contrasting with the deep blue of the coarse but full and 
graceful skirt, gathered in large plaits beneath the black velvet 
boddice, in its turn surmounted by the snowy folds of muslin which 
covered the dark loveliness of the woman’s neck and bosom. Those 
hands were not small, but they were beautifully shaped, and the clear 
brown skin was faultlessly clean. Something in the way they clasped 
the beads, something in the pressure they maintained against the 
rounded breast, something in the half-veiled glance of the eyes, lifted 
upwards to the ever-burning light which hung from the roof of the 
sanctuary, told of trouble, of absorption in some distressing thought, 
and set the woman apart from the crowd of holiday-makers around her. 

The folds of the white muslin sleeves, fastened at the wrists by 
velvet bands clasped with some trumpery trinkets, did not conceal the 
massive shapeliness of the arms; and the beauty of the bent neck, 
curved with admirable grace, was enhanced by the pure line of the 
muslin which hung down from the square white coif, beneath which 
the shining black hair, all agleam with red and auburn tints, and 
rippling over with the close curl, so significant of powerful vitality, 
was gathered into a glorious coil transfixed with a long golden pin, 
spear-shaped and arrow-headed, doubtless a much-prized possession 
and of respectable antiquity and tradition. As Hepworth gazed at 
the kneeling woman, he wondered at the intensity of his admiration, 
for he was a man of fastidious taste, and difficult notions, a man for 
whom the uneducated had but small attractions. His pencil’s favourite 
theme was, indeed, female loveliness, but he chose his types from the 
higher and more refined forms. The Lady Geraldines, the Clara Vere 
de Veres, the Guineveres of poetry and of society, with sheen of satin 
and shimmer of pearls, the dwellers in palace-chambers far apart, had 
been his chosen ones, and all forms of luxury and splendour had lived 
again in the productions of his talent, which had" gilded refined gold, 
and painted the lily. But his canvas had never displayed such 
beauty as that of this rustic contadina. The crisp, waving line of 
the many-tinted hair, marked out a forehead of strictest classical 
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shape, and of such purity that the golden-tinted skin seemed trans- 
parent; the pencilled brows stretched lightly and with a thoughtful 
expression above the long, full eyelids, with their deep brown, golden- 
tipped fringe ; the sad, passionate eyes, with that vague, distant search- 
ing look which tells of sorrow ever present, and tears near at hand, 
were of the deepest, darkest, most limpid blue. The pure and healthy 
blood touched the fine oval of the cheek with its glowing crimson, and 
poured its tide into the beautiful, pleading, sorrowful, loving lips, 
which ever and anon quivered with an almost imperceptible motion, as 
the swift-coming but gentle sighs stirred the graceful rounded bosom. 

I dwell upon the beauty of this woman because I would have you 
think of it, and picture it to your imagination, even as Henry Hep-. 
worth saw it in real living truth, as his senses perceived its perfection, 
and his artist-soul revelled in its charm. 

There is a curtained recess in his studio now, before which heaps of 
canvas and the disorderly débris of a painter's materials lie, and which 
few have ever noticed, still fewer approached. Behind the curtain 
hangs a picture. It is that of a kneeling woman, in the gala-costume 
of a Tuscan peasant ; and from the hands clasped in prayer depends a 
rosary formed of dried crimson berries. Looking closely into the recess 
a real rosary is to be seen, suspended from a nail. It is that which 
Assunta Simone used in the little church of Santa Maria at F , on 
that giorno di festa, and the portrait represents her as she gave to the 
eyes of the English artist the realization of all that he had thought or 
dreamed of the perfection of a woman’s beauty. 

Think of it, dwell upon it, realize it, for I have little to tell you of 
her but what concerns this marvellous loveliness, destined to deathless 
remembrance, to a horrible immortality. I would have you dwell upon 
it, and count off feature by feature, limb by limb, as a mother lingers 
and dwells upon the features and limbs of her child. I would have you 
make present to your fancy the delicate, elastic, healthful form, the 
noble carriage, the smooth, richly-tinted skin, under which the vigorous 
blood coursed freely, staining the precious lips, the blushing checks, the 
delicate ear, the slender finger-tips. I would have you think of Assunta 
Simone as the English artist saw her, in the sunny noontide of that 
Italian day, as he has painted the image she left in his soul upon the 
lifeless canvas. 

The service proceeded, and Henry Hepworth never relaxed the atten- 
tion with which he observed the man and woman, who were evidently 
husband and wife. He saw and admired the physical beauty of the for- 
mer; but he was not only an artist but a physiognomist also; and he was 
not slow to observe that the pleasant impression made by the features was 
disturbed by that created by the play of the countenance. Occasionally 
the artist noticed that the skin twitched suddenly all over the man’s 
face, and perceived that he had a peculiarity to which he had always 
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felt a strong repulsion. The side of the face being turned towards him 
for a moment, he saw the ear, large and placed low, move backwards 
and forwards between the skull and the cheek-bone. A sensation of 
disgust crept over Hepworth, which increased as, on watching closely, 
he noticed the ear on the opposite side also move, but not simultaneously 
with the other. He was an imaginative man, and apt to let his fancy 
play tricks with him at times ; and now he allowed it to run on into 
the wildest speculations about this handsome but, he felt convinced, ill- 
assorted pair. While he was gazing at and speculating upon them, the 
service came to a conclusion, the little congregation, eager to join in the 
merry-makings, arranged to succeed to the more serious commemora- 
tion of the day, poured out into the sunshine. The man took the eldest 
child by the hand and passed out first, closely followed by the second. 
Last of the group came the beautiful wife, holding the little one by its 
tiny arm. As she passed him, Hepworth saw a new expression flit 
across the features ; he saw her move her lips and wave her hand for 
one brief instant with a gesture of mingled warning and grief; the next, 
the hand fell heavily by her side, and she followed her husband with the 
erect carriage, the free graceful gait, which the perfection of her figure 
had taught the artist to expect. He looked eagerly towards the door- 
way, whither her gesture had evidently been directed, but he saw 
nothing to indicate the individual to whom it was addressed. 

The small crowd was mostly composed of peasants, and the few who 
were above that rank had already quitted the church. A winding 
road led down into the village, whither the scattered groups took their 
way, and Hepworth stood on the brow of the little hill and marked 
them as they went, but above all Gian Battista Simone, and his wife. 
The man walked bareheaded, carrying his broad straw hat in his hand, 
and to Hepworth’s excited fancy it seemed that his ears and the skin 
of his head were twitching more repulsively than ever. 

It is never difficult for an Englishman to make the acquaintance of 
a foreign priest, and it is particularly easy in a simple, primitive place, 
like the village of F——. A small present to the church, a few 
phrases expressive of admiration for the scenery, and interest in his 
“people,” secured the goodwill of the Canone Vincenzio, a kind, 
shrewd, good, and much respected padre, who looked carefully after 
the morals of his flock, instructed their children patiently in the cate- 
chism, refrained from obtruding abstruse subjects upon their attention, 
and preached to them sermons, which were as plain, as practical, and 
as few as possible. 

The Padre Vincenzio was a stout man, of a light complexion and 
a full habit; a man who might have been indolent and unobservant, 
had he occupied any other position in life than that of a parish priest ; 
but who had learned to subject his inclinations to his duties with 
exemplary success. He was a better informed man than most of his 
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elass in Italy, and reading had stimulated his curiosity respecting 
foreign lands, and the dwellers therein. He was not a bigot; at all 
events his bigotry, if he possessed it, never took an active form, and 
the heretic Englishman, who talked of Giotto and Donatello as if he 
had known them, who could tell him marvels of Saracenic architecture, 
and understood the controversies of heathendom, who, moreover, spoke 
Italian only too much like a book, ‘and without sufficient contraction 
for the mode prevalent at F——, was a heartily welcome visitor to the 
good priest's homely but comfortable dwelling. It closely adjoined 
the little church, and thither Hepworth went in search of the padre, 
when at length he lost sight of the objects of his attention and 
curiosity. He found the Canone at table, busily engaged in the dis- 
cussion of a succulent dish of maccaroni, but well disposed to welcome 
him, and to receive graciously his apologies for an intrusion, to be 
excused only on the ground of ignorance of the rule, which obliges a 
priest to postpone his breakfast till after he has officiated at the altar. 

They talked of the festa, and the church, of the decorations, the 
music, and the weather, and then Hepworth questioned the priest 
concerning the members of the congregation who had so strikingly 
affected his imagination. He found it difficult to make Padre Vin- 
cenzio understand who were the exact persons to whom his questions 
referred. There were several dark men amongst the congregation, 
who had three children each, and a handsome wife, and as the woman’s 
dress offered no peculiarity, and the priest would not have been con- 
scious of it if it had, the task of identification seemed hopeless. In 
vain did Henry Hepworth expatiate upon the beauty which had capti- 
vated his attention; Padre Vincenzio evidently had not an eye for 
beauty, and he unintentionally shocked Hepworth’s artistic sense by 
remarking : 

“ Si, si, they are mostly hearty, healthy women about here.” 

“They sat on a bench opposite the shrine,” said Hepworth, “and 
I watched them from the right-hand corner. The man is a handsome 
fellow, but an ill-conditioned, I think; if there be any truth in 
physiognomy, there is mischief in that twitching ear of his, and his 
changing eyes.” 
_ “Ha!” exclaimed the priest, “ now you have made me understand 
of whom it is you are speaking. I recognise the portrait by the 
twitching ear. It is horrible, is it not? Iam not fanciful generally, 
and people would laugh at any one who did not think Gian Battista 
Simone a handsome fellow ; but the sight of him makes me uncomfort- 
able. He is not simpatico. If I believe in the malocchio, as all my 
people do, I should feel sure that the man was a jettatore. Ah yes, 
I can tell you about him; the handsome man, with the ears that 
twitch, and do not twitch evenly or together, but first one and then 
the other, like a horse when the fleas are teazing him.” Padre 
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Vincenzio made a move, expressive of repulsion, and took off and 
replaced his black velvet skull-cap, with a little petulant movement 
which was habitual to him. 

The priest had nothing to tell of Simone and his wife, beyond the 
ordinary story of the life of a poor family. They lived in a lonely 
house, a little better than the huts of the other charcoal-burners, but 
still squalid enough, on the borders of the forest. Gian Battista was 
a native of the district, but Assunta was a Roman woman. The man 
as a dark-tempered, morose fellow; but industrious and sober beyond 
even the customary sobriety of the Tuscan peasantry. They were 
very poor, as all their class were, and only less than their fellows 
because of the man’s industry and the woman’s thrift. The priest 
knew them only in the way of his profession, and as tolerably regular 
attendants at the church, whither they came on Sundays'and on the 
greater holidays, the woman and her children sitting on one of the 
open charretes used for conveying the charcoal to the towns, and the 
man walking 'by its side. Hepworth mentioned the expression of 
sorrow which he had noticed in the woman’s face, and asked Padre 
Vincenzio if he knew any cause for it. He answered, unreservedly, 
that he knew of none, beyond the death of her mother in the spring, 
and added that, as their life was a very solitary one, and her mother 
had lived with her, probably Assunta felt her loss with unusual keen- 
ness. The artist would have dwelt upon the subject, but he perceived 
that his host had had enough of it, so he changed the topic of con- 
versation, and the priest’s breakfast having by this time come to a 
conclusion, they strolled out together to witness the progress of the 
festa. 

The village was all gaiety and gladness as Hepworth and the priest 
passed from group to group, but nowhere were Gian Battista Simone 
and his beautiful wife to be seen. They had vanished from the 
scene of merry-making. After a short time Hepworth bade the 
priest farewell, aud betook himself to the little inn, where he occupied 
himself during several hours in sketching Assunta’s face from me- 
mory. 

Early on the following day, the artist took his way on foot towards 
the forest verge, which the priest had vaguely indicated to him. The 
road was long but picturesque, and Hepworth, who had truly artistic 
sense of the beauties of nature, walked along joyously. The sun was 
shining high and brightly when he reached the outlying forest glades, on 
the borders of which are the scattered huts of the carbonari. The scene 
was a silent one, for the men were away at their work in the forest, 
and the women were within the small and squalid houses. As 
Hepworth stood still to scan the prospect, he perceived that four of 
these houses were within sight, and remembering that Padre Vincenzio 
had said that Simone’s hut was far apart from the others, he struck 
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into a stony path which led away to the right and then wound up the 
slope of the mountain. 

The ascent was steep, and after a time fatigue brought him to a stand- 
still, and he seated himself on a fallen tree a little removed from the 
uneven and neglected roadway. <A piece of the coarse but sweet 
bread of the country and a pocket-flask of wine comprised his travelling 
provision, and Hepworth prepared to refresh himself by this simple 
meal, sitting on the tree, glancing idly up and down the forest glades, 
and scattering the crumbs as he ate for the benefit of the twittering 
birds. On his right there was a more open space than usual, and he 
saw a patch of coarse grass, a rude well with a chain and bucket, and 
a house, not differing greatly from those lower down in the valley, 
except that it was somewhat larger, that the windows were higher up 
in the wall, ‘and that a little supplementary casement opened just 
above the door, which was reached by three steps of rough-hewn 
stone. A thin stream of smoke arose from a chimney at the end of 
the roof, and showed that the house was occupied, but other sign of life 
there was none. A heavy barrow, in size and shape more like a 
sledge, was drawn close to the wall beneath one of the windows, and a 
large axe lay upon the ground, defiled with the débris of charcoal, and 
thickly strewn with dry chips of wood. At the back of the house 
the vista was closed in by the interlacing branches of forest trees. 

The scene had a desolate air, or the artist thought so, as he 
speculated on the probability that he was looking at Gian Battista’s 
house, as indeed he was. He gazed and gazed, but no one appeared, 
no sound broke the stillness round the house. At length a rustling 
in the contrary direction attracted his attention, and after a few 
minutes of intense listening, he was rewarded for the walk and the 
waiting by seeing the woman whose beauty had cast such a spell over 
his imagination. 

She came slowly along the glade, stepping with the free graceful 
ease he had before remarked, carrying her noble head, no longer 
adorned with the gala head-dress, but simply covered with a cotton 
kerchief, knotted loosely under the chin, held grandly up, the shoulders 
thrown back, the whole figure bearing that indescribable mark of 
mingled strength and grace which is the birthright of the Roman 
women. A short petticoat of russet serge, a coarse blue boddice, and 
a neckerchief of white cotton, coarse but spotlessly clean, replaced the 
rich costume of the preceding day; and Hepworth saw with pained 
surprise that her feet, beautifully shaped, and hardly browner than 
the perfect hands, were naked. Unconscious of his gaze, Assunta 
came towards him down the sloping glade, in one hand she carried 
a large tin can, which had, the artist supposed, contained her husband’s 
midday meal; the other arm held her youngest child, sunk in sleep, 
across her bosom. Down she came, and the artist watched the bare 
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brown feet, the rounded, slender, elastic ankles, the arched insteps, a8 
they moved among the russet leaves; and as she drew near, he saw 
that the beauty of the right foot was marred by a broad scar, which 
crossed the instep and went deep into the flesh. Almost as soon as he 
noticed this, the sole blemish in the woman’s beauty, she had come 
quite near to him, had perceived him, and was looking at him with 
grave but courteous surprise. Hepworth rose, took his hat off, and 
saluted her. Assunta bent her stately head in reply, and demanded 
the signor’s pleasure. The signor had walked out from F-—— to see the 
country, and would be glad to have a little water to mix with the 
wine in the flask which he held in his hand, would she give him 
some ? 

“ Si, siewro; if the signor would give himself the trouble to come to 
the house, or should she bring the water to his excellency where he 
sat?” The signor would willingly accompany her. Might he relieve 
her of the can, or of the child? Of the can, yes; of the child, no; the 
poveretto would wake and ery at the touch of a stranger, though the 
signor was so good. So they walked up the forest glade side by side, 
and Assunta ascended the stone steps, unlocked the heavy door of the 
house, and stood aside, courteously signing to Hepworth to enter. He 
did so, and found himself in a large, poorly-furnished but scrupulously 
clean chamber in no way differing from the other peasant-houses which he 
had seen. The rough white walls were adorned with rudely-coloured 
woodcuts, mainly illustrative of the torments of purgatory, and the stove, 
cooking utensils, and other furniture were of the simplest kind. An open 
staircase, little better than a ladder, led to the upper chambers, and a 
large window at the back looked out upon the forest. The ground 
dropped suddenly at the back of the house, and a sort of pit, half 
filled with leaves and chips and rubbish was immediately beneath the 
window. Cleanliness, poverty, and gloom were the prevailing charac- 
teristics of the humble house, and Hepworth took them all in with his 
comprehensive gaze, while the woman laid her sleeping child in the 
clumsy wooden box which takes the place of a cradle in the homes of 
the Tuscan peasantry. She drew forth a wooden chair and requested 
her visitor to be seated, then taking a pitcher from: the shelf she went 
down the steps to the well. Hepworth seized the brief opportunity of 
her absence to place a golden coin in the hand of the sleeping child, 
and then stood by the open door to watch her return. She came 
back, and set a plate and a horn cup upon the table, having previously 
spread a coarse white cloth, then she placed bread and fruit before her 
visitor, and with a simple grace, which many a great lady might have 
vainly envied, she prayed him to eat. He did so, to please her, and as 
he ate he questioned his beautiful hostess of her life, her husband, and 
her children. She answered him gravely and respectfully, but with 
reserve, and it soon became evident to Hepworth that she was suffering 
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from some dread, some uneasiness. Reluctantly he prepared to depart, 
and was just rising to bid Assunta farewell, when a happy thought 
occurred to him. What if he were to propose to her to take her 
portrait? He could make her and her husband understand that their 
permission would be a valuable privilege to him, and a small sum of 
money, to provide against the exigencies of the winter, or to afford 
some little decoration to the bare and poor house, could hardly fail to 
be acceptable. In terms as delicate, as straightforward, and as devoid 
of flattery as he could use, Henry Hepworth explained his meaning to 
the beautiful Assunta. As she listened to him the rich colour mounted 
to her cheeks and brows and dyed them crimson. The artist felt that 
there was something painful in the intensity of the blush. It was 
not the flash of sudden colour which the consciousness that her beauty 
is felt and appreciated will bring to the face of the least vain of women, 
it was not the flush of gratified vanity, it arose from a deeper source, 
and in that source the artist discerned suffering. In an instant the 
fair face assumed the expression of the previous day, the sad brows 
fell apart into deeper sadness, the eyes darkened into the weariness of 
well-remembered trouble, the lines about the pensive mouth tightened. 
Hepworth made haste to apologize, he saw his proposition had troubled 
her, she must excuse him, he was a foreigner, he did not know. She 
reassured him, with a tremulous smile, he had not offended her; on 
the contrary, the signor was too good, her face was not deserving of 
the honour ; but— Here she hesitated, looked down, and her shapely 
fingers played with the rosary of red beads which hung at her side. 
“The signor will excuse me if I ask him to go; Simone is of a rough 
humour, and does not like that I should talk to stranger gentlemen.” 
Wounded pride, outraged purity, the torture of hurt womanly 
dignity, were in her voice and in her face. Hepworth understood it 
all now. The skeleton in the closet, the foe on the hearth, the blight, 
the source of the sadness which clouded the face, whose beauty it 
could not lessen, was the husband’s jealousy. He bade Assunta fare- 
well as he might have saluted a princess in her presence-chamber, and 
went his way pondering upon the few words she had spoken, -and 
carrying in his mind the image of the beautiful face, seen through a 
sad medium. Her husband was jealous of her! That is a phrase of 
no light or trifling significance under any circumstances; but Hep- 
worth thought of the husband’s face; he recalled the impression the 
countenance had left upon his mind; the disgust with which the 
twitching brows, the moving ears, had inspired him, and a foreboding 
took possession of him. Was this jealousy groundless, or had the 
earbonaro cause for it? It must be a reckless passion if it could ex» 
tend to so simple a circumstance as his visit and his proposition to 
take Assunta’s portrait, and yet he thought it must have a particular 
' application when he remembered the mournful glance, the warning 
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gesture which he had seen her direct to some undistinguishable person 
among the crowd as they passed out of the church door. 

Hepworth arrived at the little inn at F—— fatigued by his long 
ramble ; and having resolved to call on Padre Vincenzio the next morn- 
ing, he went to bed. He was, however, not destined to relate the 
story of his journey to the charcoal-burner’s hut to the good priest on 
that occasion, for the morning brought him letters which necessitated 
his immediate return to Florence. He left a parting message for the 
priest, and started immediately. 

Benedetto Vanni, the landlord of the little inn at F——, was not 
acquainted with the fine arts of reading and writing, except in their most 
elementary forms, and consequently, when he received a letter written 
in choice Italian, and in a fine English hand, he felt that the cireum- 
stance offered difficulties not to be overcome without the intervention 
of the Church. Accordingly he crossed the street, letter in hand, and 
ascending the hill which led to the presbytery, he demanded an inter- 
view with Padre Vincenzio. The good Canone cheerfully undertook to 
read the letter for the embarrassed Benedetto, and found that it was 
written by Hepworth, from an osteria at Florence, and contained di- 
rections, in case he did not make his appearance within a specified 
time, that a portion of his luggage which he had left at F should 
be forwarded to Florence. The letter concluded with a kind message 
of remembrance to Padre Vincenzio, and a request that Vanni would 
communicate Hepworth’s address to the Canone, in case of the latter’s 
visiting Florence. 

Benedetto had conceived a great regard for the Signor Inglese, 
whose name he had never made the least attempt to pronounce, and he 
praised him highly to the Canone. When Vanni had left him, the 
priest’s thoughts dwelt for awhile on Hepworth. He had seen but few 
Englishmen; the ordinary tourists never lingered at F——; the 
English language was to him an inexplicable mystery; he liked the 
young man, first, because he spoke Italian; and then because his 
artistic enthusiasm pleased and amused him. He recalled the walks 
and talks they had had together, and thus pondering, he suddenly 
remembered the admiration the young Englishman had expressed for 
Assunta Simone, the wife of the carbonaro. Padre Vincenzio was 
walking up and down in his garden, behind the shelter of a thick 
laurel-hedge, as these thoughts occurred to him—his hands clasped 
behind his back, and his jovial rubicund face bent down upon the 
breast of his long black soutave. He bethought him that he had not 
seen Gian Battista and Assunta since the festa ; he remembered that 
the woman had always been in the habit of attending regularly at 
mass on Sundays, and thet more than a fortnight had elapsed since he 
had seen her or her husband among the congregation. The day was 
beautifully fine ; it was long since the priest had visited the distant and 
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outlying portions of his parish—an unusually extensive one; and he 
resolved to do so now on this day, and to visit Simone’s house. Before 
long this good priest was on his way, driving a primitive machine 
which bore a distant resemblance to a gig, and was drawn by an 
animal which bore a still more distant resemblance to a horse, as we are 
accustomed to “realize” that quadruped. His progress was likely to 
extend over several hours; and though he was almost certain of 
hospitable entertainment at some of the houses on his route, he took 
some flat cakes of bread, and a small quantity of wine in the vehicle, 
together with provender for his horse. 

The rays of the afternoon sun were striking across the glades of the 
forest, and gilding the trunks and boles of the trees, making the 
particles of mica glitter as they peeped out of the stones upon the road, 
and nestled under the leaves, when the Canone stopped at the lonely 


house on the slope of the mountain, where the English artist had - 


talked with the beautiful Assunta. All was profoundly still; no smoke 
arose from the chimneys; no trace of home life or occupation ap- 
peared to enliven the scene. The Canone stopped his perfectly ac- 
quiescent horse close by the stone steps, and descended from the 
nondescript vehicle. He went up the clumsy steps, and knocked at_the 
door with his whip. At first there was no reply—no sound; then he 
heard a whispering above, in the voices of children ; anon, a frightened 
whimper. “Are you there, Assunta?” he shouted. Still no one 
replied. “Do not be afraid,’ he said; “do not cry, my little ones, 
but come to the door. It is only me—Padre Vincenzio ; let me in.” 
He again heard the feeble voices; and then the little casement window 
above his head opened. He had to{go backward on the step to see 
who had opened it, for the projecting stone ledge of the door hid the 
aperture from his view. ‘The fair curly head of the eldest child 
appeared, peering with a frightened and yet pleased curiosity, down- 
wards at the priest. 

“ Ha, Peppe,” said the Canone, “is it you? Why are you up there 
instead of being below? Where is your mother ?” 

The child answered the last question first. ‘“ Mother is gone away,” 
he said. 

“Gone away!” repeated the priest. ‘“ Where is she gone to?” 

“Gone home,” father says, “and we shall not see her for a long 
time ; and he puts us up here, and we are not to come down; and 
Paolo cries very much.” ; 

“Can you not come down and open the door for me, Peppe? 
Father would surely let me in.” 

“No I can’t,” said the child, who had by this time been joined by 
his brothers. The three little heads completely filled up the little 
pasement window, “Father has locked the door at the top of the 
stairs,” ‘ ail. ‘ ‘ 2% 
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“My poor children!” said the good priest, in a tone at once puzzled 
and pitying, “you must be lonely and frightened there. You must 
say a little prayer to your angel-guardian, Peppe, and he will take 
care of you all. But how long has your mother been gone?” 

To this question the Canone found it impossible to elicit an answer. 
Like all children, Peppe and Berto had no notion of time, and answered 
quite vaguely and at random. The little Paolo was by this time lying 
with his head, which Hepworth had seen upon the mother’s bounteous 
bosom, upon the window-sill,.and was sobbing heavily. The Canone, 
a tender-hearted, compassionate man, peculiarly accessible to the 
claims of young children, was bewildered and distressed by what he 
saw and heard. That the mother should have left her children 
without providing any substitute for her own care, seemed very extra- 
ordinary ; that the father should'not have had recourse to'the charit- 
able assistance of his neighbours, but should keep the children locked 
into the dreary house, seemed stranger still, Morose and dark- 
tempered as was Gian Battista Simone, it was not likely that the 
wives of the other carbonari would have refused to lend him their 
assistance, and if they would not have given it for his sake, they would 
certainly have done so for that of Assunta. 

Patiently the priest questioned the children, trying to encourage 
them, and their artless talk increased his perplexity with every word. 
He gathered from them, by careful questioning of the eldest child, that 
they had not seen their mother leave the house,—“ but we think she 
was sorry,” said Peppe, “for she said her prayers, and I was awake 
and saw her, and she cried.” He could not tell whether his mother 
had taken leave of his father, or of Paolo, but she had not bidden him 
adieu, nor did he know at what hour she had gone away, but his father 
had given him his breakfast, and the others also; and they had not 
been out since then, but he could not tell how long ago that was, he 
only knew that it had often been dark since. Padre Vincenzio asked 
Peppe if they were left alone all day, but the children said no, their 
father returned from the forest to give them their dinner and then left 
them locked up again until he came home in the evening, when he 
put them to bed. The child could not tell whether his father liked 
his mother to go away, but he thought he did. 

“Why do you think so, Peppe ?” said the priest. 

“ Because he always laughs now, when he comes home,” said the 
little boy ; “he laughs ever so far off;” and he pointed out of the 
window to the approach through the forest glade. “ He is never angry 
now, and when Paolo cries because he is hungry, he laughs, he does 
not beat him.” He could not tell whether his mother had taken all 
her clothes, and he said she had gone to Rome to her brother. The 
Canone had never before heard of this brother; he had not supposed 
Assunta to have any relative except her mother, who had died in tho 
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spring. At length the Canone thought he had learned all the child 
had to tell, and he could not spare any more time, so determining to 
return on the morrow to see the father, and remonstrate with him 
upon the imprisonment of the children, he said a few cheering words 
to the little creatures, and desired Peppe, if he could find a basket or a 
hat, to hold it down to him, that he might place some bonbons in it. 
The child eagerly assented, and pushed a little straw hat out of the 
window, which the priest reached by standing on his toes and stretch- 
ing up his arm to its full extent. As the handful of sweetmeats 
rattled into the hat, Padre Vincenzio caught the word “ pane,” uttered 
by Berto. 

“What is that, my Berto?” he asked; “do you want bread—are 
you hungry ?” 

“Yes, father,” said Peppe, answering for his brother ; “we do want 
bread. It is a long time since we had any; never I think since 
mamma went away.” 

“What do you mean, my child?” said the Canone ; “ you told me 
just now that your father gives you your breakfast before he goes to 
the forest, and returns in the daytime to give you your dinner. How 
then can you say that you want bread ?” 

“Because he does not give us any bread, and we are tired of carne 
satete” (salt meat). 

“Tired of carne satete, Peppe ?” said the priest ; “you mean boceala 
(salt fish), do you not?” For he knew that salt meat was very dear 
all through the district, and most unlikely diet for the children of a 
carbonaro. 

“No, padre,” said the child, “we have no boccala, and the carne 
makes us thirsty. We drink a great deal of water, but we are still 
thirsty, and Paolo cannot eat it much longer, and he cried to-day. I 
am afraid father will beat him to-night. Padre,” pleaded the child 
with a timid tone of entreaty, “ have you any bread for us?” 

The priest went to his gig and brought the cakes he had with him 
to the door. The child once more lowered the hat and received the 
welcome bread. The priest told the children, whose delight with the 
food almost prevented their minding what he said, to be good, not to 
fret, and that he would see them soon. As he got into his gig he 
glanced at the three little heads in the casement. The children were 
busily munching lumps of the coveted bread. Thoughtful, puzzled, 
and disheartened, Padre Vincenzio drove slowly away. 

The charcoal-burner’s house was on the extreme confines of Padre 
Vincenzio’s parish, which included the scattered houses further down 
the valley. As he drove along, the vague uneasiness which he felt in- 
creased. The children’s story was incomprehensible ; the condition of 
the helpless little creatures filled his mind with distrust and compassion. 


He pulled up at the first of the cluster of huts, for houses they could 
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hardly be called. A young woman, whose face displayed an extraordi- 
nary stolidity, answered his call, and advanced to the side of the gig. 

Padre Vincenzio asked her a few questions about herself and her 
family, and then said : 

“ You know Simone, do you not ?” 

“ 8% siewro”—the invariable answer—they knew the Simone, who, 
without offence to the padre, was not a good neighbour. The padre did 
not doubt that ; but the poor children were sadly neglected, and some 
of the women ought to see to them. The woman stared stupidly ; evi- 
dently her feelings were not touched. The priest perceived her coldness, 
and took to question rather than remonstrance. 

“How long is it since those children have been shut up in the upper 
rooms?” he asked ; “ how long is it since Assunta went away to her 
brother’s at Rome ?” 

“ Went away!” repeated the woman, with a stupefied stare ; “ went 
away!” Did not the padre know that Assunta was dead ; had been 
dead a fortnight, and was buried at D——? (The woman named a 
village in the adjacent parish.) 

“Dead!” exclaimed Padre Vincenzio ; “Assunta dead! Impossible ! 
She was not ill! Iwas not sent for! She belonged to my parish! It 
cannot be!” 

As the padre pleased, but nevertheless Assunta was dead, and her 
Giacomo had seen the funeral, a poor one enough; and only Gian 
Battista was so well known as a morose, ill-tempered hunks, they would 
have talked of the meanness of everything ; no candles, no visits to the 
dead, no procession! If Gian Battista chose to lock the children up, 
lest any one should tell them that their mother was dead, that was his 
business, and the concern of no one else. For her part she did not 
care. 

“ But, tell me, Bettina,” said the priest, impatiently interrupting her 
volubility, “how did Assunta die? of what disease? who was with 
her ?” 

The woman could tell none of these things. Assunta was dead ; 
for the rest chi sa?” 

The priest left Bettina grumbling out her assertions of ignorance 
and indifference, and drove to his home, which he entered with a pale 
face and a clouded brow. He was restless and troubled all the evening ; 
he walked up and down behind the laurel-hedge in his little garden ; he 
walked up and down, to and fro, in his own room; he went into the 
little church and prayed long and fervently ; he was silent and absent ; 
he made short replies to the questions addressed to him by the little 
household ; finally, before he lay down to rest, he wrote two letters, of 
which one was addressed to the bishop of the diocese, and the other to 
the parish priest of D——., 
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A Quaker Pepys. 


—_—_—_ 


In “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson”—that very best of biographies, of which 
Lord Macaulay says, “all the world reads it, all the world delights in 
it”—mention is made of a curious book published in 1776, and 
called, “ A Spiritual Diary and Soliloquies,” by one John Rutty, M.D., 
late of Dublin. This book, on its publication, had been described and 
ridiculed in the “Critical Review ;” and Boswell, doubtless with the 
notion of exciting oracular utterances, had called his idol’s attention to 
the subject. Johnson, not happening to be in a contradictory mood, con- 
descended to be interested and amused ; did not, after his manner on 
most occasions, browbeat his biographer, or scornfully and abruptly 
dismiss the topic suggested for their discussion ; but, on the contrary, 
indulged, we are told, in much good-humoured consideration of, and 
deep-toned “rhinoceros” laughter over, simple Dr. Rutty’s minute 
exposition of his state of mind, and register of his faults and failings. 
The diarist was one of “the people called Quakers,” and his book 
was published in what we may regard as the Quaker interest. He was 
a physician of some eminence in Dublin, and the author of various 
works of a scientific and historical character. He had produced “ An 
Essay towards a Natural History of the County of Dublin ;” “A 
“Synopsis of the most celebrated Mineral and Medicinal Waters of the 
“World ;” a “ Pharmacopeia ;” a “ History of the Quakers in Ireland ;” 
a “ Forty Years’ Chronological History of the Weather and Seasons, 
and of the prevailing Diseases in Dublin,” and other works. His 
“Spiritual Diary ” was published the year after his death ; and, in pur- 
suance of instructions in his will, was printed scrupulously from his 
original manuscript, without alteration or suppression. In the intro- 
duction to the diary, by an anonymous editor, is contained a testimonial 
signed by some fifty of the late doctor’s Dublin friends. By this docu- 
ment, it appeared that he was held in high esteem as a skilful and 
successful physician, and was much beloved as “ an exemplary member, 
both of civil and religious society.” His temper is described as “ pleasing 
and well guarded ;” and he was deemed to be modest and mild in reason- 
ing with people from whom he differed, even on important subjects. 
emperate in eating and drinking ; an early riser and an industrious 
worker ; charitable to the poor, and daily placing his medical skill at 
their service; plain in his dress, and unostentatious in his mode of 
living ; a constant attendant at the meetings of the religious body to 
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which he belonged ; and an approved elder, visitor, and counseller of 
the Quaker congregation, his valuable services had endeared his memory 
not only to the friends signing the testimonial, but, indeed, to all sorts 
and conditions of men. i 
It will be gathered from this that the “ Spiritual Diary ” was advanced _ 
in the service of the Society of Friends, by no means in the manner of 
a shocking example and warning to the wicked—“ not,” as the diarist 
himself puts it, “as the spiritual history of a man who had been addicted 
to gross enormities, but rather,” as he goes on candidly to say, “of one 
“of a fair character among men, and of some eminence for the practice 
“of moral virtues.” The book, indeed, was recommended to its readers as 
a pattern worthy of close imitation ; the world was advised to commence 
the keeping of similar diaries. Much good, it was calculated, would 
come of such a course of conduct. Habitual seriousness of mind would 
be encouraged, and a beneficial tenderness of conscience cultivated. 
To such good uses was the “ Spiritual Diary” designed. It is to be 
feared, however, that the expectations of its admirers and advocates in 
this wise were doomed to disappoimtment. The reception of the book 
by the general reader of the period could hardly have been satisfac- 
tory. Turning over its pages, we are bound to confess that, in spite of 
its execllent intentions, D; x. Rutty’s work fully justifies both the satire 
oi the “ Critical Review ” and the mirth of Dr. Johnson. Intense con- 
scientiousness—and with this Dr. Rutty must unquestionbly be credited 
—can only, under very exceptional circumstances, be provocative of any 
derision. Johnson was naturally a grave man enough; in dealing 
with grave matters, particularly so. He was little likely to regard 
with levity the honest seriousness with which Dr. Rutty registers his 
daily reflections and frailties. But in some situations we feel constrained 
to cry out as Steele once did—* Laugh! It is humanity to laugh!” 
And an occasion of this nature Dr. Rutty surely affords us. There is 
something humorous about the case of a man who is utterly non-per- 
ceptive of the humorous. Some ridicule inevitably attaches to the 
philosopher who, engaged in praiseworthy pursuits, is the while wholly 
unconscious that his proceedings, contemplated from a particular point 
of view, present a ridiculous aspect. If it be possible to respect a 
man, and yet to dash that respect with a slight infusion of ridicule, 
Dr. Rutty is an instance in point claiming that mixed and qualified 
kind of estimation. He is thoroughly i in earnest—a painstaking, strict, 
devout man—keeping a precise list of his peccadilloes, real and imagi- 
nary, for his own chastening, and the benefit and encouragement of his 
fellows ; sincere in his self-condemnation ; eager for the welfare of the 
world around him. And yet, all this notwithstanding, it is hardly 
possible to study his pages, and preserve a serious face the while for 
three minutes together. Let us, then, to the “ Diary and Soliloquies,” 
content. to admire with the author’s Quaker friends, if we can; and, 
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failing that, not unwilling to laugh in such good company as Dr. 
Johnson and the “Critical Review.” 

The diary of Dr. Rutty extends from the “13th day of the 9th 
month, 1753,” to the “ 8th day of the 12th month, 1774,” the Pagan 
names of the days and months being, according to Quaker fashion, 
strictly eschewed. Four months after the last entry, the doctor died at 
an advanced age. It will be seen, therefore, that the diary is, in fact, 
a chronicle of the last twenty years of his life. It fills two compact 
octavo volumes, with some 350 pagesineach. The entries are number- 
less, varying in length, and of almost daily occurrence. 

We must warn the reader, however, not to indulge in anticipations 
that the diary of Dr. Rutty, although it ranges over an interesting 
period, can compare in character and value with the curious journals of 
Samuel Pepys, Narcissus Luttrell, Horace Walpole, and others. Dr. 
Rutty is a monoculous, introspective diarist ; simply spiritual, to use 
his own word, and personal: by no means material and universal. His 
book does not admit us behind the scenes of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We catch few glimpses of the private life of the period. No 
cross lights are thrown from his writings upan the historical events of 
the time. We have absolutely no scandal about any one ; no “ little 
histories ;” few traces of manners; no hints of costume; no anecdotes ; 
no catalogue of bon mots; no dealings with the world of players and 
poets and painters. In some sort the doctor is a Quaker Pepys, if you 
can conceive such a creature’; he punctually chronicles his own foibles ; 
but he does so knowingly, intentionally, of a purpose, not with the 
charming unconsciousness of the Secretary of the Admiralty a cen- 
tury before, in Charles II.’s time. And Rutty’s foibles are not of 
the Pepys order of foible. The doctor leads a solitary laborious life ; 
occupied with his patients, his medical writings, and his duties among 
his quietist brethren; without domestic bickerings or jealousies, or 
anxieties, for there is no Mrs. Rutty to fill a place in his book corre- 
sponding with that occupied by Mrs. Pepys in her husband’s journal. 
Then Dr. Rutty is no “play-haunter,” as he himself phrases it ; he is, 
indeed, especially severe upon such characters. He would have shrunk 
with horror from such people as “ Beck Marshall,” and “Knipp,” and 
“ Nelly,” and other vivacious members of the Thespian sisterhood, with 
whom Mr. Pepys was on cordial terms. He is a Quaker, with no feel- 
ing but of reprobation in regard to gaiety of apparel, or change in the 
fashions of clothes. The political world is not his world; State affairs 
are of no consequence to him. The intrigues of the government and 
the opposition, wars and rumours of wars, the crises in the lives of men 
and nations interest him in only the very slightest degree. It is curious 
to look through the Walpole papers, of the period corresponding with 
that embraced by Dr. Rutty’s diaries. The events which are so ex- 
citing to Horace Walpole, prompting him to smart explosions and 
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witty sallies in his letters to his numerous correspondents, fail to 
ruffle the Quaker’s serenity. These matters do not concern him— 
come not before him in a spiritual sense. To judge from his diary, 
you would hardly conceive that any event of national importance had 
occurred during the twenty years of his chronicle. You would decide 
that it had been wholly a period of “small things.” Clearly he never 
read a newspaper; certainly he never gossipped idly concerning the 
way the world was wagging. Once quite casually he ventures to com- 
pare “the incursions of the French” with the “plague of locusts.” 
At another time he expresses condemnation of certain elders of the 
Quaker congregation (“ elders—would be,” he calls them), who are so 
illogical as to illuminate their houses in honour of national victories 
by land and sea. Here we have an entry “improving an occasion :” 
“ Dismal wounding news from England (1768). Even the vain pro- 
“ fusion of expense in diamonds, &c., on occasion of the visit of the King 
“ of Denmark. O, were the ladies as covetous of those inward ornaments 
“ with which Heaven is as ready to adorn them as it has done many of 
“ their sex, it would be a better world than itis!” Here another event 
is made available for moral objects: “'The Prussian troops in five days 
“ (1760) marched ninety-five miles. This for an earthly, but what hast 
“ thou done for an heavenly, acquisition?” Again we find further allusion 
to contemporaneous occurrences: “ A year of wonders (1755), the banks 
failing, an earthquake, and our elders hastening to eternity!” But 
entries of this kind are by no means frequent in Dr. Rutty’s diary. 
His is an indoor world ; his cares and interest are confined within the 
very narrowest limits. “His mind to him a kingdom is;” he very 
seldom goes abroad out of it. 

In one portion of his book, the dogtor. gives what he calls “a short 
spiritual chronology,” or sketch of his life. He states rather mysteri- 
ously that he “was born among a set of the most refined professors ;” 
and about his eleventh year was “transplanted to a school of the like ” 
—whatever that may mean. From his thirteenth to his eighteenth year 
he was “at various mixed schools and among aliens,” and was intent 
rather upon general than religious learning. Arrived at twenty, he 
was removed to “a family of Friends ;” and there, he records, “a tender 
visitation of divine love took place in a sudden irradiation,” tending to 
arrest him in his search after natural knowledge. Here, also, he con- 
fesses to an inclination to marriage, which was “ overruled by a secret 
hand.” At twenty-two, he was occupying lodgings in London with 
“not a nominal but a real friend.” He went thence to Holland to 
complete his medical education. “There,” he writes, “the object was 
“ all nature and physic, no grace ; also serious thoughts of proper quali- 
“ fication for a livelihood, as I had scarce any patrimony.” At twenty- 
five he began to practise, and soon after moved to Dublin, “ even among 
brethren of high profession.” -Butthe formality and hypocrisy of divers 
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of his brother petitioners offended him much. He was, however, pre- 
served from hurt by an inward call—Look not out, but in.” He 
then embarked in his literary labours; which included a scheme for 
the improvement of the Materia Medica; a “ History of the Quakers 
in Ireland,” and “ An Essay on Women’s Preaching, with a Rebuke to 
False Prophets.” From this last-named work, he admits “ some censure 
ensued ;” but he was preserved from “extreme measures.” For five 
years, from 1740 to 1745, he was engaged on his “ Natural History 
of the County of Dublin,” “and was,” he writes, “led a long dance 
“ on birds, fishes, and fossils, and in compotations for information ; and 
“ was greatly hurt in his spirituals by this means, preferring nature to 
“ grace, and moral righteousness to evangelical.” Other works followed, 
notably his “ History of Waters,” which involved him in a three 
years’ controversy, and indirectly brought upon him some “ un- 
righteous calumnies.” 

It will be seen that the doctor’s life was not eventful; its material 
incidents, to judge from his own brief narrative, were not of an im- 
portant character. But it is the spiritual side of his career that the 
doctor especially values; and it was with the object of bringing this 
in its most minute form under the notice of the world, that he left 
behind him for publication his “Spiritual Diary and Soliloquies.” To 
this singular record of religious musing, small failings in the way of 
excesses at table, ebullitions of temper, indolence and over-indulgence 
in tobacco, particulars of medical practice and professional income, and 
details of Quaker congregational life, we will now devote more syste- 
matic examination. 

The soliloquies with which the regular entries in the diary are inter- 
spersed are not very remarkable. Here is one, at the commencement of 
the tenth month of the year 1753 ; and it should be noted that, lest any 
mistake should arise as to which entry is to be accounted a soliloquy, and 
which a mere ordinary record, the word “soliloquy” appears at the head 
of every paragraph which the writer desires should be so accounted. 
“ Soliloquy. O, the numerous occasions of real trouble to many others 
“ from which I am mostly free! My insolence, then, on trivial provoca- 
“ tions, very criminal ; ‘and, although palliated, yet surely not excused, by 
“ bodily infirmity.” A little further on we have another: “ Soliloquy. 
“ What is the shadow to the substance? Such is writing compared to 
“living; a humbling consideration.” A year or two later we come to: 
“ Soliloquy. Drinking a drop more than‘for health, in complaisance, is 
captivity to the world, from which, O Lord, deliver me henceforward.” 
Here the soliloquy takes the form of a practical meditation upon the 
writer’s own professional status: ‘“ Soliloquy. A physician in high re- 
“ putation is like a carrion-crow—he thrives on the diseases and impend- 
“ing death of his brother ; he appears only in the time of calamity and 
“ distress, and very often when all dependence on him is like that on a 
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“ broken reed of Egypt. Happily I am not in this high reputation.” 
Here we have a still more personal reflection: ‘ Soliloquy. Sickish on 
“a feast. What business hast thou with entertainments? They are 
“ all irksome and morbiferous.” In a later soliloquy the author be- 
comes painfully aware of the fact that age is creeping upon him, and 
thus exclaims: “A third incisor tooth is mouldering. So the pillars 
give way.” And in many parts of his diary he registers evidences of 
his decaying health and strength. 

The first sentence of the diary, not expressly described as a soliloquy, 
is as follows: “The week past has been conducted with moderation, and 
“ the mind unbent from inordinate application, by diversion, on principle, 
“ chiefly by riding.” ‘Then the diarist proceeds to note: “ My brother 
P. outstrips me in spiritual fortitude.” 


But the most remarkable entries are the self-condemning minutes, of 
which the following are specimens: 


“ 1753. 9th month, 18th day. Two sudden transports of passion. 

12th month, 1st day. Twice unbridled choler. 12th day: 
Guilty of laying hands on one too suddenly. 

28th day. O, my barrenness, and my bitterness on pro- 
vocation ! 

D4. 2nd month, 11th day. Weak and fretful. Licked spittle in 

two places. Insolent in two others. 

3rd month, 2nd day. Feasted a little beyond the holy 
bounds, and was most righteously chastised by a sub- 
sequent sickness and diarrhoea. 18th day: Feasted 
beyond the holy bounds with two dear bewitching 
friends. 

5th month, 5th day. War proclaimed against the flesh in 
smoking, in indulgence in lying in bed, and in hastiness. 

12th month, 15th day. Native ferocity and perverseness. 
Old Adam, yet unslain, sticks like birdlime. 

17th day. An hypochondriac obnubilation from wind and in- 
digestion. Feasted meo more on cake and tea, being sick 
at stomach, which was followed by cheerfulness, as from 
a load taken off. 

5. 8rd month, 29th day. A blessed repast of bread and water 
for dinner. A sovereign cure for indigestion, and no 
danger of a debauch. 

9th month, 2th day. An overdose of whiskey. 29th 
day: A dull, cross, cholerick, sickish day. 

4th month, 16th day. A little cneubus last night on too 
much spinage. 

5th month, 19th day. A little of the beast in drinking. 

6th month, 17th day. Feasted a little piggishly. 
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7th month, 29th day. Although I dined with the saints, 

I drank rather beyond bounds. 
. 2nd month, 26th day. Cursed [!] snappishness to those 

under me on a bodily indisposition. 

6th month, 10th day. Drank to the utmost bounds, if 
not beyond. 11th day: Headache, the just result of 
yesterday's excess. 

Tth month, 29th day. Feasted with the saints, and to the 
utmost bounds. 

12th month, 5th day. Mechanically, and perhaps a little 
diabolically, dogged this morning. $ 

1760. 1st month, 21st day. Snapped at a pauper in the streets. 

1762. Tih month, 24th day. A church journey to a country 
meeting, and a sad humbling incident. On a little 
shrub and water the head was affected so as to hurt my 
service in the visit. 

1764. 37d month, 31st day. Yesterday’s claret not hurtful, but 
beware of gluttony to-day. 

1765. 3rd month, 20th day. The upper region a little clouded 
by an inadvertant overdose of spirits. 

1767. 4th month, 18th day. On a church expedition, after a 
small dose of punch and the agitation of the carriage ; 
was not fuddled, but less clear in the upper region, so 
far that it obscured the exercise of my talent in the 
religious visit which followed. 

1770. 5th month, 8th day. The dose of the drink previous to the 


public meeting was somewhat too large, occasioning 
heaviness.” 


Hundreds of similar specimens of these curiosities of diary-keeping 
may be found by the careful examiner of Dr. Rutty’s book. It is fair 
tothe doctor, however, to state, lest from the above catalogue of infir- 
mities of temper and appetite he should be unfavourably estimated, that 
his editor attributes to him “an uncommon tenderness of conduct,” and 
alleges that it was enough for him to pass the line of rectitude by a hair's 
breadth to blame himself severely ; that he frequently exceeded in the 
stringency of his sentences upon himself, and “accordingly he often gives 
“no better name to his making a full meal at a feast than eating swin- 
“<dshly or piggishly, and terms the taking a glass of wine beyond his 
“ usual stint transgressing the holy bownds.” The reader will, however, 
gather that, after all, Quakers are but mortal; that the “ superfluous 
glass ” now and then presents charms they find it not possible to resist ; 
that for them, as for other and weaker men, a sting sometimes exists 
in the tail of a feast, and the headache of the morning follows hard 
upon excess of “compotation” over night, 
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Concerning details of Dr. Rutty’s medical practice, it will be seen 
that his diary conveys some curious information. Here are a few 
extracts on the subject : 


“ 1754, 4th month, 10th day. Morose. An ebbing time with 
regard to fees, but how far short of the miseries of many 
in this trying juncture. 

12th month, 25th day. Finished my cast up. I am a 
hundred pounds less rich than a year ago. 
1755. 10th month, 13th day. Eleven patients and not one fee 
and my patience abused considerably. 


|The pun upon the word patients in this entry is clearly involuntary 
and inadvertent. | 


11th month, 29th day. The medical profession exhibits 
strongly the vanity and wickedness of the world, where 
the more work the less pay. 
. 8rd month, 2nd day. Seven patients, [mostly paupers. 
Lord give relish to the entertainment. 
4th month, 28th day. Ina low and mean way am I exer- 
cised in practice. 
. 8rd month, 18th day. Seven patients without a penny. 
Even as usual. 
10th month, 28th day. Eleven visits and no fee. Blessed 
be the Lord. 
1763. 11th month, 9th day. Success in medicine ; remarkably 
happy whilst I attended church business. 
1765. 10th month, 7th day. Sinfully impatient with patients.” 


Of his life as a member of the Society of Friends, his attendance at 
meetings, his quarter visitings and preachings, the doctor makes fre- 
quent mention : 


“1753. 9th month, 23rd day. A good time at meeting. Truth was 
triumphant in the ministry. 


12th month, 23rd day. A good deal of chaffy appearances 
at meeting.” 


Lest there should be any misapprehension as to the precise sense in 
which the word chaffy is to be understood, and in case the reader should 
prematurely conclude that Dr. Rutty was acquainted with the modern 
and slang application of the term, we hasten to add another extract 
which may be regarded as interpretative in that respect :—“ A silent 


“ meeting, but what then? Words are but wind. I press after solid 
“ grain and not chaff.” 


“1754, 1st month, 6th day. My effeminacy manifested in the disuse 
of thou. 
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4th month, 2nd day. Visited the women on occasion of the 
novelty of mourning habits. 11th day. A visit to the 
false brethren who pay tithes: but N.B. there are 
greater faults to be warred against. 
55. 1st month, 17th day. Paid a visit to a play-haunter. 
4th month, 29th day. Social visits to two play-haunters. 
. 3rd month, 26th day.¥ Almost sick of the lukewarmness 
of brethren in admonishing play-haunters. 
4th month, 21st day. Inadvertency in the absurdity of 
theeing contrary to my own doctrine. 25th day. The 
minister shone at meeting, and I held up his hands as 
an elder, Thither I fled from patients, but they fol- 
lowed me: this was irksome, but I submitted with a 
little reluctance. 
5th month, 27th day.= Afternoon meeting extremely dull. 
Sleep beset me. But light and truth triumphed in the 
sequel. 
12th month, 15th day. Our citizens are light and frothy, 
choosing rather to go to a wire-dancer than to a grave, 
serious entertainer. 18th day. Not one-tenth of the 
women at the lafternoon meeting: a little rain extin- 
guishes their fire: theyzare carnal. 
. 6th month, 10th day. A temptation to abscond from 
meeting repulsed. 
. 1st month, 31st¥day. Good news ,from Derry. Their 
playhouse is transmuted into a meeting-house. 
. 2nd month, 14th day. Further detection of the cursed 
trade of bill-broking among the professors of truth. 
6th month, 19th day. At yesterday’s meeting we were 
blessed in whetting one another up to church duties. 
8th month, 10th day. Some sons of Belial had proclaimed 
an association,on the day devoted to divine worship ; but 
my brother prevented it by a timely application to the 
Lord Mayor. 
1771. 6th month, 2nd day. Neither men nor devils shall per- 
suade me that I am not growing in grace.” 

Before closing Dr. Rutty’s book, we were anxious to discover if any 
evidence existed of similar diaries being kept by any of his Quaker 
brethren, and with that view we diligently searched his pages. The only 
entry, however, at all bearing upon the question was the following: 

“1759. 8th month, 15th day. An agreeable surprise in my travels. 

[The doctor is engaged on what he calls an “ Eccle- 
siastical Journey to the County of Wicklow.”| An inn- 
keeper and sincere convert keeps a Spiritual Diary also, 
with whom I henceforwards contracted a fellowship.” 
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It is possible that the same innkeeper is referred to in the rather 
later entry of 


“1760. 6th month, 12th day. A sweet history of a rara avis, a 
conscientious innkeeper.” 


There is nothing to show, however, that the Spiritual Diary of the 
conscientious innkeeper has ever been given to the world. The loss is 
unquestionably the world’s. Perhaps, in the shopman’s phrase, one 
trial was sufficient; and the unfavourable reception of Dr. Rutty’s 
journal fully proved that the literary market was not open to a 
further supply of such “ trivial fond records.” 

As we all know—at least we have been told it often enough—a 
man cannot be a hero to his valet-de-chambre. Can he be a hero to 
himself ? 

The critical reviewer ventures to allege broadly, @ propos of Dr. 
Rutty, that few men-writers have gained any reputation by recording 
their own actions. He reduces the egotists to four classes. In the 
first class he places Julius Cesar, telling his own story with peculiar 
grace and dignity, and his narrative supported by the greatness of his 
character and achievements. In the second class, we have Marcus 
Antoninus giving us a series of reflections on his own life: “his 
“ sentiments so noble, his morality so sublime, that his meditations are 
“ universally admired.” In the third class are placed writers such as 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches (who published a volume entitled, “De 
Rebus ad eum Pertinentibus”): in this division private history gains 
interest and importance from its intermixture with literary anecdote 
and contemporaneous narratives. In the fourth class rank the jour- 
nalists, temporal and spiritual: “ Elias Ashmole, William Lilly, George 
“ Whitefield, John Wesley, and a thousand other old women and fanatic 
“ writers of memoirs and_ meditations,” including our quietist friend, 
John Rutty, of Dublin. 

It is the old story of familiarity breeding contempt. If we stand 
too close to the hero, we fail to appreciate his heroic proportions. 
Intimate acquaintance with the small matters that make up a man’s 
life, saps and fritters away our reverence for that life as a grand 
whole. We lose breadth 'and ‘force of view when details are thrust 
too obtrusively upon our attention. Microscopic examination is very 
well, but if such at thing were possible, we: don’t want a whole 
man under a microscope. For all our minute investigation, we 
should form no better or truer judgment of him. We should arrive at 
a more unpleasant but jhardly a more just conclusion on the subject. 
And if this be true of the hero, how much more so of poor Dr. Rutty, 
by no means a hero or’anything approaching it ? 

A good man doubtless, and yet a foolish and a morbid too, it is 
impossible to admire, even if we refrain from despising him. If he 
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found the keeping of his spiritual journal salutary, so far as he was 
himself concerned, well and good—there is nothing more to be said 
on that head; but when he bequeaths to the world his record of 
peccadilloes as som: othing from which his fellows may derive benefit 
and comfort, we are inclined to denounce his legacy as a warning 
rather than an example. 

The book is simply Hamlet’s confession ‘of failings beaten out into 
two volumes (not that Dr. Rutty ever dreamt of quoting the melan- 
choly prince: he would have held him in horror as a “ play-haunter,” 
or something worse; for did not Hamlet adapt from the Italian the 
tragedy of the “ Mousetrap” for performance before King Claudius ?) 
“Tam myself indifferent honest, but yet I could accuse me of such 
“ things, that it were better my mother had not borne me. I am very 
“ proud, revengeful, ambitious, with more offences at my beck than I 
“ have thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them shape, or time 
-“to act them in. What should such fellows as I do, crawling between 
“earth and heaven? We are arrant knaves all.” 

The Rutty creed is very much of this character. 
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Modern Eccentrics. 


No. 1. 


J. T. Smrrn, in his “ Life of Nollekens,” has left these sensible remarks 
upon a class of persons whose lives present many instances of right 
feeling and upright conduct, although mixed up with less estimable 
qualities. ‘I believe,” says Mr. Smith, “every age produces at least 
“ one eccentric in every city, town, and village. Be this as it may, go 
“where you will, you will find some half-witted fellow, under the 
“nickname either of Dolly, Silly Billy, or Foolish Sam, who is 
“ generally the butt and sport of his neighbours, and from whom, 
“simple as he may sometimes be, a sensible answer is expected to an 
“unthinking question: like the common children, who will, to our 
“ annoyance, inquire of our neighbour’s parrot what it is o’clock. In 
“some such light Nollekens was often held by his brother artists ; 
“and I once heard Fuseli ery out, when on the opposite side of the 
“ street: ‘ Nollekens, Nollekens, why do you walk in the sun? If you 
“have no love for your few brains, you should not melt your coat 
“ buttons ! ” * 

The eccentric character is, likewise, sure to be found in London, 
where there are several curious varieties of this class of persons to be 
met with. In our walks, perchance, we may meet a man who always 
casts his eye towards the ground, as if he were ashamed of looking any 
one in the face ; and who pretends, when accosted, to be near-sighted, 
so that he does not know even the friend that had served him. This 
short-sightedness is very common. Indeed, he draws his hat across 
his forehead to act as an eye-shade, so that his sallow visage cannot be 
immediately recognised, which makes him look as if he had done some- 
thing wrong ; whilst his coat is according to the true Addison cut, with 
square pockets large enough to carry the folio “Ship of Fools.”~ “No 
“ man was more gazed at than Lord Coleraine, who lived near the New 
“ Queen’s Head and Artichoke, in Marylebone Fields, and who never 
“ met Nollekens without saluting him. ‘ Well, Nollekens, my old boy, 
“ how goes it? You never sent me the bust of the Prince.’ To which 
“ Nollekens replied : ‘You know you said you would call for it one of 
“ these days, and give me the money, and take it away in a hackney- 


* Fuseli had one day sharply criticised the work of a brother R.A., whom he sought 
to alleviate by remarking that the conceited scene-painter, Mr. Capon, to whom 
Sheridan had given the nickname of “ Pompous Billy,” had “piled up his lumps of 
“rocks as regularly on the side scenes, as a baker would his quartern-loaves upon the 
“ shelves behind his counter to cool.” 
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“ coach.’” “I remember,” says J. T. Smith, “seeing his lordship, 
“after he had purchased a book entitled the ‘American Buccaneers,’ 
“ sit down close to the shop from which he had bought it, in the open 
“ street, in St. Giles’s, to read it. I-also once heard Lord Coleraine, as 
“ T was passing the wall at the end of the Portland Road, where an 
“old apple-woman, with whom his lordship held frequent conversa- 
“tions, was packing up her fruit, ask her the following question: 
“ «What are you about, mother?’ ‘Why, my lord, I am going home 
“to my tea; if your lordship wants any information I shall come 
“again presently.’ ‘Oh! don’t baulk trade. Leave your things on the 
“ table as they are: I will mind your shop till you come back ;’ so say- 
“ ing, he seated himself in the old woman’s wooden chair, in which he 
“had often sat before whilst chatting with her. Being determined to 
“ witness the result, after strolling about till the return of the old lady, 
“T heard his lordship declare the amount of his receipts by saying: 
“Well, mother, I have taken threepence-halfpenny for you. Did 
“ your daughter Nancy drink tea with you?’ ” 


Hermits AND Eremrricau Lire. 


Men have, in most times, withdrawn themselves from the world and 
taken up their abode in caverns or ruins, or whatever shelter they could 


find, and lived on herbs, roots, coarse bread, and water. In many 
cases, such persons have deemed these austerities as acceptable to God, 
and this has become one of the rudest forms of monastic life. It is not 
from this class of persons that we propose to introduce a few portraits 
of hermit life, but rather to those whose peculiarities have taken a more 
eccentric turn, almost in our own time. 

The Hon. Charles Hamilton, in the reigh of George IL., pro- 
prietor of Pain’s Hill, near Cobham, in Surrey, built a hermitage upon 
a steep brow in the grounds of that beautiful seat. Of this hermitage 
Horace Walpole remarks that it is a} sort of ornament whose merit 
soonest fades, it being almost comic to set aside a quarter of one’s gar- 
den to be melancholy in. There is an upper apartment, supported in 
part by contorted logs and roots of trees, which form the entrance to 
the cell, but the unfurnished and neglected state of the whole proves 
the justness of Walpole’s observation. Mr. Hamilton advertised for a 
person who was willing to become a hermit in that beautiful retreat 
of his. The conditions were that he was to continue in the hermitage 
seven years, where he should be provided with a Bible, optical glasses, 
a mat for his bed, a hassock for his pillow, an hour-glass for his time- 
piece, water for his beverage, food from the house, but never to ex- 
change a syllable with the servant. He was to wear a camlet robe, 
never to cut his beard or nails, nor ever to stray beyond the limits of 
the grounds. If he lived there, under all these restrictions, till the 
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end of the term, he was to receive seven hundred guineas. But on 
breach of any of them, or if he quitted the place any time previous to 
that term, the whole was to be forfeited. One person attempted it, but 
a three weeks’ trial cured him. 

A Correspondent of Notes and Queries describes a gentleman near 
Preston, Lancashire, as more successful in the above eccentricity. He 
advertised a reward of 502. a year for life to any man who would un- 
dertake to live seven years underground, without seeing anything 
human ; and to let his toe and finger nails grow, with his hair and 
beard, during the whole time. Apartments were prepared under 
ground, very commodious, with a cold bath ; a chamber organ ; as many 
books as the occupier pleased, and provisions served from his own table. 
Whenever the recluse wanted any convenience he was to ring a bell, 
and it was provided for him. Singular as this residence may appear, 
an occupier offered himself, and actually stayed in it, observing the re- 
quired conditions for four years. 

In the year 1863 there was living in the village of Newton Burgo- 
land, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire, a hermit, whose real 
name was scarcely known, though he had resided there nearly fifteen 
years. Yet he was no recluse, no ascetic, but lived comfortably, and 
enjoyed his dinner, his beer, and his pipe; and, according to his own 
definition, he was entitled to be called a hermit. “True hermits,” he 
said, “ throughout every age, have been the firm abettors of freedom.” 
As regarded his appearance, his fancies, and his habits, he was a hermit, 
a solitaire in the midst of human beings. He wore a long beard, and 
had a very venerable appearance. He was very fantastic in his dress, 
and had a multitude of suits. He had no less than twenty different 
kinds of hats, each with its own name and form, with some emblem or 
motto on it—sometimes both. Here are a few examples : 


Name. Motto or Emblem. 
. Odd Fellows. . . . Without money, without friends, without credit. 
Blow the flames of freedom with God’s word of 
truth. 
Will fight for the birthright of conscience, love, 
life, property, and national independence. 
13. Patent Teapot . . . To draw out the flavour of the tea best—Union 
and Goodwill. 
17. Wash-basin of Reform White-washed face and collyed heart. 
20. Bee-hive The toils of industry are sweet; a wise people 
live at peace. 


- Helmet 


The shapes of the hats, and the devices on them, were intended to 
symbolize some important fact or sentiment. 

He had twelve suits of clothes, each with a peculiar name, differing 
from the others, and, like his hats, intended to be emblematical. One 
dress, which he called “ Odd Fellows,” was of white cotton or linen. It 
hung loosely over the body, except being bound round the waist with 
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a white girdle buckled in the front. - Over his left breast was a heart- 
shaped badge, bearing the words: “ Liberty of Conscience,” which he 
called his “Order of the Star.” The hat which he wore with the dress 
was nearly white, and of common shape, but had on it four fanciful 
devices, bound with black ribbon, and inscribed, severally, with 
these words: “ Bless, feed—good allowance—well clothed—all working- 
men. 

Another dress, which he called “ Foresters,” was a kind of frock-coat, 
made of soft brown leather, slightly embroidered with braid. This coat 
was closed down the front with white buttons, and bound round the 
waist with a white girdle, fastened with a white buckle. The hat, 
slightly resembling a turban, was divided into black and white stripes, 
running round it. 

Another dress, which he named “ Military,” had some resemblance 
to the military costume at the beginning of the present century: the 
hat was between the old-fashioned cocked-hat and that worn by mili- 
tary commanders; but instead of the military plume, it had two 
upright peaks on the crown, not unlike the tips of a horse’s ears. 
This hat, which he asserted cost five pounds, he never wore but on im- 
portant occasions. 

A mania for symbolization pervaded all his thoughts and doings. 
His garden was a complete collection of emblems. The trees—the 
walks—the squares—the beds—the flowers—the seats and arbours— 
were all symbollically arranged. In the passage leading into the 
garden were “the three seats of Self-Inquiry,” each inscribed with one 
of these questions: “Am I vile?” “AmI a Hypocrite?” “AmIa 
Christian?” Among the emblems and mottoes which were marked 
by different-coloured pebbles or flowers were these: “The vessels of 
the Tabernacle ;” “'The Christian’s Armour—olive-branch, baptismal- 
font, breastplate of righteousness, shield of faith,” &e. “Mount Pis- 
gah ;” a circle enclosing the motto: “Eternal Love has wed my Soul ;” 
“A Bee-hive ;” “A Church ;” “Sacred Urn; “ Universal Grave ;” 
“Bed of Diamonds ;” “ A Heart, enclosing the Rose of Sharon.” All 
the Implements used in Gardening. “ The two Hearts’ Bowers ;” “The 
Lovers’ Prayer ;” “ Conjugal Bliss ;” “The Hermit’s Coat of Arms ;” 
“Gossips’ Court,” with motto, “ Don’t tell anybody!” “The Kitchen- 
walk” contains representations of culinary utensils, with mottoes. 
“Feast Square” contains: “Venison Pasty,” “Round of Beef,” &e. 
“The Odd Fellow’s Square,” with “The Hen-pecked Husband put on 
Water-gruel.” “The Oratory,” with various mottoes ; “The Orchestry,” 
mottoes: “God save our Noble Queen;” “Britons never shall be 
Slaves,” &c. “The Sand-glass of Time ;” “The Assembly-room ;” 
“The Wedding-walk ;” “The Holy Mount ;” “ Noah’s Ark ;” “ Rain- 
bow ;” “Jacob’s Ladder,” &c. “The Bank of Faith ;’ “The Saloon ;” 


“The Enchanted Ground ;” “The Exit”—all with their respective 
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emblems and mottoes. Besides these fantastical devices, there are, or 
were, in his garden, representations of the Inquisition and Purgatory ; 
effigies of the Apostles ; and mounds covered with flowers, to represent 
the graves of the Reformers. In the midst of the religious emblems 
stood a large tub, with a queer desk before it, to represent a pulpit. 
His garden was visited by persons residing in the neighbourhood, when 
he would clamber into his tub, and harangue the people against all kinds 
of real or fancied religious and political oppressions. He declaimed 
vociferously against the Pope as Antichrist and the enemy of humanity; 
and when he fled from Rome in the guise of a servant, our old hermit 
decked his hat with laurels, and, thus equipped, went to the Indepen- 
dent Chapel, declaring that “the reign of the man of sin was over.” 
He also raised a mock-gallows in his garden, and suspended on it an 
effigy of the Pope, whimsically dressed, with many books sticking out 
of his pockets, which, he said, contained the doctrines of popery. 
However, these preachings proved very unprofitable ; the hermit grew 
poor, and gladly accepted any assistance which did not require him to 
relinquish his eccentric mode of living. In his own words, his heart 
was in his garden. 

We abridge this account from a contribution to the “ Book of Days.” 

It is curious to find many instances of what are termed “ Orna- 
mental Hermits,” set up by persons of fortune seeking to find men as 
eccentric as themselves, to represent, as it were, the eremetical life in 
hermitages provided for them upon their estates. 

Archibald Hamilton, afterwards Duke of Hamilton (as his daughter, 
Lady Dunmore, told Mr. Rogers, the poet), advertised for “a hermit,” as 
an ornament to his pleasure-grounds ; and it was stipulated that the said 
hermit should have his beard shaved but once a year, and that only 
partially. 

Gilbert White, in his poem, “The Invitation to Selborne,” has 
these lines : 


“ Or where the Hermit hangs the straw-clad cell, 
Emerging gently from the leafy dell ; 
By fancy plann’d,” &c. 


In a note this hermitage is said to have been a grotesque building, 
contrived by a young gentleman, who used occasionally to appear in 
the character of a hermit. 

Some fancy of this kind at Lulworth Castle, in Dorsetshire, exag- 
gerated or highly coloured by O’Keefe, was supposed to afford him 
the title and incident of his extravagant but laughable comedy of The 
London Hermit ; or Rambles in Dorsetshire, first played in 1793. 

In “ Blackwood’s Magazine” for April, 1830, it is stated by Chris- 
topher North, in the Noctes Ambrosiane, that the then editor of 
another magazine had been “for fourteen years hermit to Lord Hill's 
father, and sat in a cave in that worthy baronet’s grounds with an 
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hour-glass in his hand, and a beard belonging to an old goat, from 
sunrise to sunset, with orders to accept no half-crowns from visitors, 
but to behave like Giordano Bruno. In 1810, a Correspondent of 
Notes and Queries, visiting the grounds at Hawkestone, the seat of 
the Hills, was shown the hermitage there, with a stuffed figure dressed 
like the hermits of pictures, seen by a dim light; and the visitors 
were told that it had been inhabited in the daytime by a poor man, to 
whom the eccentric but truly benevolent Sir Richard Hill gave a 
maintenance on that easy condition; but that the popular voice 
against such slavery had induced the worthy baronet to withdraw the 
reality and substitute the figure. 

A person advertised to be engaged as a hermit, in the Courier, 
January 11, 1810: “A young man, who wishes to retire from the 
“ world and live as a hermit, in some convenient spot in England, is 
“willing to engage with any nobleman or gentleman who may be 
“ desirous of having one. Any letter directed to 8S. Lawrence (post 
“ paid), to be left at Mr. Otton’s, No. 6, Coleman’s Lane, Plymouth, 
“mentioning what gratuity will be given, and all other particulars, 
“will be duly attended.” 

In 1840, there died in the neighbourhood of Farnham, in Surrey, a 
recluse or hermit, who had been originally a wealthy brewer, but, be- 
coming bankrupt, wandered about the country, and having spent at 
an inn what little money he had, took up his abode in the cavern 
popularly known as “Mother Ludlam’s Hole,” in Moor Park. The 
“poor man” did not long avail himself of this ready-made excavation, 
but chose his resting-place just above, in the sandstone rock, upon a spot 
where a fox had been run to ground and dug out not long since. He 
occasionally walked out, but was little noticed, although, from the 
bareness of the trees, his retreat was seen from a distance. He soon 
excavated for himself twenty-five feet in the sandstone, and about 
five feet in height, with a shaft to the summit of the hill, for the 
admission of light and air. Here, in unbroken solitude, with fewer 
luxuries than Parnell’s hermit— 

“* His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well "— 


our Surrey hermit subsisted almost entirely upon ferns, which 
abound in this neighbourhood. On January 11, 1840, he was seen by 
two labourers, who described him ag not having “two pounds of flesh 
on all his bones.” He was carried to the nearest cottage, placed in a 
warm bath, next wrapped in blankets, and conveyed to the poor-house of 
Farnham, where he soon died ; his last words being: “Do take me to 
the cave again.” 

A few miles from Stevenage, and not more than thirty from the 
metropolis, there was living, not many years since, in strange seclusion, 
®man of high intellectual powers, in the prime of manhood, and pos- 
fessing ample means, yet wasting his days in eremetic misery, A 

Tt 2 
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Correspondent of the Wolverhampton Chronicle was invited to see this 
extraordinary character, and here is the result of his visit : 

“T had pictured to my mind a venerable old man, with a beard as 
“ white as snow, a massive girdle, and a profusion of books, and hour- 
“ olass, in a cell of picturesque beauty and neatness. Alas, how soon 
“was I to experience that imagination is one thing, and reality 
“another! I shall not venture in future to speculate upon objects so 
“unearthly. At the termination of the road a mansion of no ordinary 
“ size met my view, but better and happier times had reigned within ; 
“ without all was desolation and ruin; time, that destroyer of all 
“ things, had done its work here; every inlet was barricaded by the 
“ yude axe and hammer ; its portals no mortal had passed for eleven 
“ long years; the interior, which was one rich in design and comfort, 
“ig now mouldering to decay ; no cheering voice is heard within its 
“ walls, only the noise of rats and vermin. In tracing my steps to the 
“ scene of the hermit’s cell, which is situated at the back of the build- 
“ing, and looking through the wooden bars: of a window devoid of 
“ glass, I perceived a dismal, black, and dirty cellar, with an earth 
“ floor ; not one vestige of furniture, except a wooden bench and a few 
“ bottles, with the remnants of a fire. It was with difficulty, by the 
“faint rays of light admitted into this loathsome den, that I could 
“ trace a human form, clothed only in a horse-rug, leaving his arms, 
“ legs, and feet perfectly bare ; his hair was prodigiously long, with a 
“ beard tangled and matted. On my addressing him he came forward 
“ with readiness. I found him a gentleman by education and birth, 
“and most courteous in his manner; he anxiously inquired after 
“ several aristocratic families in Staffordshire and adjoining counties. 
“ Tt is evident he had at one period mixed in the first circles, but the 
“ secret of his desolate retirement is, and probably ever will remain, a 
“ mystery to his neighbours and tenantry, by whom he is supplied with 
“ food (chiefly bread and milk). Already eleven weary winters has he 
“ passed in this dreary abode, his only bed being two sheepskins, and 
“his sole companions the rats, which may be seen passing to and fro 
“with all the ease of perfect safety. During the whole of his 
“seclusion he has strictly abstained from ablution, consequently his 
“ countenance is perfectly black. How much it is to be regretted that 
“a man so gifted as this hermit is known to be should spend his days 
“in dirt and seclusion,” 





Snurr-Takinc Lecactes. 


On April 2, 1776, there died at her house in Boyle Street, Burling- 
ton Gardens, one Mrs. Margaret Thompson, whose will affords a 
notable specimen of the ruling passion strong in death: 

“In the name of God, Amen. I, Margaret’ Thompson, being of 
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“ sound mind, &c., do desire that when my soul is departed from this 
“ wicked world, my body and effects may be disposed of in the manner 
“ following: I desire that all my handkerchiefs that I may have un- 
“ washed at the time of my decease, after they have been got together 
“by my old and trusty servant, Sarah Stuart, be put by her, and by 
“her alone, at the bottom of my coffin, which I desire may be made 
“ large enough for that purpose, together with such a quantity of the 
“ best Scotch snuff (in which she knoweth I always had the greatest 
“ delight) as will cover my deceased body ; and this I desire the more 
“ especially as it is usual to put flowers into the coffins of departed 
“ friends, and nothing can be so fragrant and refreshing to me as that 
“precious powder. But I strictly charge that no man be suffered to 
“ approach my body till the coffin is closed, and it is necessary to carry 
“me to my burial, which I order in the manner following : 
“Six men to be my bearers, who are known to be the greatest 

“ snuff-takers in the parish of St. James, Westminster; instead of 
“mourning each to wear a snufi-coloured beaver hat, which I desire 
“may be bought for that purpose, and given to them. Six maidens 
“of my old acquaintance, viz., &c., to bear my pall, each to bear a 
“ proper hood, and to carry a box filled with the best Scotch snuff to 
“take for their refreshment as they go along. Before my corpse, I 
“desire the minister may be invited to walk and to take a certain 
“ quantity of the said snuff, not exceeding one pound, to whom also I 
“bequeath five guineas on condition of his so doing. And I also 
“desire my old and faithful servant, Sarah Stuart, to walk before the 
“corpse, to distribute every twenty yards a large handful of Scotch 
“snuff to the ground and upon the crowd who may possibly follow 
“me to the burial-place; on which condition I bequeath her 200. 
“ And I also desire that at least two bushels of the said snuff may be 
“ distributed at the door of my house in Boyle Street.” 

She then particularizes her legacies; and over and above every 
legacy she desires may be given one pound of good Scotch snuff, 
which she calls the grand cordial of nature. 


Buriat Requests. 


In June, 1864, there died at Drogheda one Miss Hardman, at the 
advanced age of ninety-two years. She was buried in the family 
vault in Peter’s Protestant Church. The funeral took place on the 
eighth day of her decease. It is not usual in Ireland to allow so long 
an interval to elapse between the time of a person’s death and burial ; 
In this instance it was owing to the expressed wish of the deceased, 
and this originated in a very curious piece of family and local history. 
Everybody has heard of the lady who was buried, being supposed 
dead, and who bearing with her to the tomb, on her finger, a ring of 
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rare price, this was the means of her being rescued from her charnel ~ 
prison-house. A butler in the family of the lady, having his cupidity 
excited, entered the vault at midnight in order to possess himself of 
the ring, and in removing it from the finger the lady was restored to 
consciousness and made her way in her grave-clothes to her mansion. 
She lived many years afterwards before she was finally consigned to 
the vault. The heroine of the story was a member of the Hardman 
family—in fact the late Miss Hardman’s mother, and the vault in Peter’s 
Church was the locality where the startling revival scene took place. 

The story is commonly told in explanation of a monument in the 
Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, London, which is commemorative of 
Constance Whitney, and represents a female rising from a coffin. 
“ This,” says Mr. Godwin, in his interesting history of the “ Churches 
of London,” “has been erroneously supposed to commemorate a lady, 
“ who, having been buried in a trance, was restored to life through the 
“ cupidity of the sexton, which induced him to dig up the body to 
“ obtain possession of a ring.” The female rising from the coffin is 
undoubtedly emblematic of the Resurrection, and may have been 
repeated upon other monuments elsewhere ; but there is no such monu- 
ment at Drogheda, which as above is claimed as the actual locality. 

On May 24, 1837, there died at Primrose Cottage, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, Mr. John Guy, aged sixty-four. His remains were interred in 
a brick grave in Hughenden Churchyard: on a marble slab, on the lid 
of the coffin, is inscribed : 

“ Here, without nail or shroud, doth lie 
Or, covered with a pall, John Guy, 
Born, May 17th, 1773. 
Died, ,, 24th, 1837.” 
On his gravestone are the following lines : 


“Tn coffin made without a nail, 
Without a shroud his limbs to hide ; 
For what can pomp or show avail, 
Or velvet pall to swell the pride ?” 

Mr. Guy was possessed of considerable property, and was a native of 
Gloucestershire. His grave and coffin were made under his directions 
more than a twelvemonth previous to his death ; he wrote the inscrip- 
tions, he gave the orders for his funeral, and wrapped in separate 
pieces of paper five shillings for each of the bearers. The coffin was 
very neatly made, and looked more like a piece of cabinet-work for a 
drawing-room than a receptacle for the dead. 

Dr. Fidge, a physician of the old school, who in early days had 
accompanied the Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.) when a 
midshipman, as medical attendant, possessed a favourite boat; and 
upon his retirement from Portsmouth Dockyard, where he held an 
appointment, had this boat converted into a coffin, with the sternpiece 
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- fixed at its head. This coffin he kept under his bed for many years. 
The circumstances of his death were very remarkable. Feeling his 
end approaching, and desiring to add a codicil to his will, he sent for 
his solicitor. On entering his chamber he found him suffering from a 
paroxysm of pain, but which soon ceased; availing himself of the 
temporary ease to ask him how he felt, he replied, smiling: “TI feel as 
easy as an old shoe,” and looking towards the nurse in attendance, 
said: “Just pull my legs straight, and place me as a dead man, it will 
save you trouble shortly,” words which he had scarcely uttered before 
he calmly died. 

Job Orton, of the Bell Inn, Kidderminster, had his Pe we with 
an epitaphic couplet, erected in the parish churchyard ; and his coffin 
was used by him for a wine-bin until required for another purpose. 

Dr. John Gardner, “the worm doctor,” originally of Long Acre, 
erected his tomb and wrote the inscription thereon some years before 
his death. Strangers reading the inscription naturally concluded he 
was like his predecessor, “ Egregious Moore,” immortalized by Pope, 
“food for worms,” whereas he was still following his profession, that of 
a worm-doctor, in Norton Folgate, where he had a shop, in the window 
of which were displayed numerous bottles containing specimens of 
tape and other worms, with the names of the persons who had been 
tormented by them, and the date of their ejection. Finding his prac- 
tice declining from the false impression conveyed by his epitaph he 


dexterously caused the word intended to be interpolated, and the 
inscription for a long time afterwards ran as follows: 


intended 
“Dr. John Gardner's last and best bedroom.” 
A 


He was a stout, burly man with a flaxen wig, and rode daily into 
London on a large roan-coloured horse. 


Tae Eccentric Miss Bangs. 


Oddities of dress were half a century ago much oftener to be seen than 
in the present day ; or, rather, their singularities were more grotesque 
than the peculiarities of the present day. John Thomas Smith, writing 
in 1818, says: “It is scarcely possible for any person possessing the 
“smallest share of common observation to pass through the streets 
“in London without noticing what is generally denominated a cha- 
“acter, either in dress, walk, pursuits, or propensities.” At the 
head of his remarks on the eccentricity of some of their dresses he 
places Miss Sophia Banks, Sarah, the sister of Sir Joseph, who was 
looked after by the eye of astonishment wherever she went, and in 
whatever situation she appeared. Her dress was that of the Old School ; 

her Barcelona quilted petticoat had a hole on either side for the con- 
Venience of rummaging two immense pockets, stuffed with books 
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of all sizes. This petticoat was covered with a deep stomachered 
gown, sometimes obscuring the pocket-holes, similar to many of the 
ladies of Bunbury’s time, which he has introduced into his prints. 
In this dress she might frequently be seen walking, followed by a six- 
foot servant, with a cane almost as tall as himself. Miss Banks, for 
so that lady was called for many years, was frequently heard to relate 
the following curious anecdote of herself: After making repeated 
inquiries of the wall-vendors of halfpenny ballads for a particular one 
which she wanted, she was informed by the claret-faced woman, who 
strung up her stock by Middlesex Hospital gates, that if she went to a 
printer’s in Long Lane, Smithfield, probably he might supply her 
ladyship with what her ladyship wanted. Away trudged Miss Banks 
through Smithfield ; but before she entered Mr. Thompson’s shop she 
desired her man to wait for her at the corner, by the plum-pudding 
stall. “Yes, we have it,’ was the printer’s answer to her interro- 
gative. He then gave Miss Banks what is called a book, consisting of 
many songs. Upon her expressing her surprise when the man returned 
her eightpence from her shilling, and the great quantity of songs he 
had given her, when she only wanted one—* What, then!” observed 
the man, “are you not one of our characters? I beg your pardon.” 

This lady and Lady Banks, out of compliment to Sir Joseph, who 
had been deeply engaged in the production of wool, had their riding- 
habits made of his produce, in which dresses the two ladies at one period 
on all occasions appeared. Indeed, so delighted was Miss Banks with 
this overall covering, that she actually gave the habit-maker orders 
for three at a time, and they were called Hightum, Tightum, and 
Scrub. The first was her best, the second her second-best, and the 
third her every-day one. 

Once when Miss Banks and her sister-in-law visited a friend with 
whom they were to stay several days, on the evening of their arrival 
they sat down to dinner in their riding-habits. Their friend had a 
large party after dinner to meet them, and they entered the drawing- 
room in their riding-habits. On the following morning they again 
appeared in their riding-habits; and so on, to the astonishment of 
every one till the conclusion of their visit. 

Although Miss Banks paid great attention to many persons, there 
were others to whom she was wanting in civility. A great genius, 
who had arrived a quarter of an hour before the time. specified on the 
card for dinner, was shown into the drawing-room, where Miss Banks 
was putting away what are sometimes called rattletraps. When the 
visitor observed, “It is a fine day, ma’am,” she replied: “I know 
nothing at all about it. You must speak to my brother upon that 
subject-when you are at dinner.” Notwithstanding the very singular 
appearance of Miss Banks, she was, when in the prime of life, a 
fashionable whip, and drove four-in-hand. Miss Banks died in 1818. 
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Bone AND SHELL Exursrrion. 


It is curious to note what odd results of patient labour our fore- 
fathers were amused to the top of their bent. They were curiosities 
in the strictest sense of the term; but as to the information conveyed 
by their exhibition, it was generally a Jucus & non lucendo, 

In Suffolk Street, Cockspur Street, an ingenious Mrs. Dards got 
up a display of this kind, consisting of an immense collection of 
artificial flowers, made entirely by herself with fish-bones, the incessant 
labour. of many years, of which she said to Mr. J. T. Smith: 
“No one can imagine the trouble I had in collecting the bones for 
“that bunch of lilies of the valley. Each cup consists of the bones 
“which contain the brains of the turbot; and from the difficulty 
“of matching the sizes, I never should have completed my task, had 
“ it not been for the kindness of the proprietors of the London, Free- 
“ masons’, and Crown and Anchor taverns, who desired their waiters 
“ to save the fish-bones for me.” 

This ingenious person distributed a card embellished with flowers 
and insects, upon which was engraven an advertisement, stating the 
exhibition to be the labour of thirty years, and to contain “a great 
variety of beautiful objects equal to nature.” “Likewise enabled to 
gratify them 

“ With bones, scales, and eyes, from the prawn to the porpoise, 
Fruit, flies, birds, and flowers, oh, strange metamorphose !”” 


* Qum Rimes?” 


“People,” says Mr. De Morgan, “are apt to believe that a smart 
“ saying or a ready retort are not a real occurrence ; it was made up; 
“it is too good to be true, &c. Perhaps there is no story which 
“ would be held more intrinsically deniable than that of the tobacconist 
“ who adopted ‘ Quid rides? for his motto on his carriage. A friend, 
“whose years, it will be seen, are many, has given me the following 
“ note: ' 

“ Jacob Brandon was a tobacco-broker in the last century, a remark- 
“able man in his way, supposed to be rich, a good companion, and 
“ extravagant in his expenses. Before the year 1800, I saw a chariot 
“in Cheapside with a coat-of-arms, or rather a shield bearing a hand 
“{sample| of tobacco and a motto, ‘Quid rides?’ It was an old 
“ carriage, and at the time belonged to a jobmaster, so the driver told 
“a person who was curious to know what the arms meant. It was 
“this man’s curiosity that caused my noticing the arms. Mentioning 
“the circumstance in my father’s presence, he said it was Brandon’s 
“old carriage. He had become gouty, and could not walk ; he bought 
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“ the carriage, had it newly painted, and was asked for his arms. This 
“ required consideration. Some thought Brandon was a Jew, or of 
“ Jewish extraction. Be this as it may, he loved a joke, and cared 
“ little for armorial bearings.. He was telling a party in Lloyd’s coffee- 
“ house about his new carriage, and that he had determined to have a 
“ symbol of his profession on it, but that he wanted a motto. A well- 
“ known member of Lloyd’s, a wit, and, as I afterwards found out, a 
“ curious reader, suggested ‘Quid rides? which was forthwith adopted. 
“ This was Harry Calendon. I knew him well; he died within the 
“ present century. I have found that some of his witty stories about 
“ living persons were taken from old books. My father knew Brandon 
“ well, and employed him. Now, as to ‘Quid rides? being proposed 
“by some Irish wit as a motto for Lundy Foot, of Dublin, famous for 
“a particular snuff, I have heard something of the history and habits 
“of Lundy Foot. He had no carriage with arms on it. His snuff is 
“ still sold with its distinguishing wrapper and stamp, but no ‘ Quid 
“ vides ?—which would certainly have been perpetuated if it had ever 
“ been adopted by the manufacturer of the snuff.” 


“Bouton TRorTtTers.” 


This was the cognomen given to the muslin-weavers of Bolton in 
the days of their prosperity. The trade was that of a gentleman. 


They brought home their work in top-boots and ruffled shirts, carried 
a cane, and, in some instances, took a coach. Many weavers at that 
time used to walk about the street with a five-pound Bank of England 
note spread out under their hatbands; they would smoke none but 
long “churchwarden” pipes, and objected to the intrusion of any other 
handicraftsmen into the particular rooms in the publichouses which 
they frequented. They were much addicted to practical joking, of 
which Mr. French, in his “Life of Samuel Crompton,” narrates this 
story: “One of the craft visiting Bolton on a market-day, having 
“ delivered his work at the manufacturing warehouse, and obtained ma- 
“ terials for his succeeding work, placed them carefully in one end of his 
“ blue linen wallet, and filled the other end with articles of clothing and 
“ provisions upon which he had expended his recently received wages. 
“ He had, however, reserved a portion for his accustomed potation 
“upon such occasions; and that he might enjoy this solace of his 
“labour in comfort and safety, he left his wallet at the warehouse 
“ before visiting his favourite tavern. The good ale did its office, and 
“ when elevated to just the proper pitch for trotting, he met a brother 
“ of the loom, who, like himself, had transacted his day’s business, and 
“was now ready to trudge home with his wallet on his shoulder. 
“ The two weavers mingled with a little crowd gathered together to 
“hear the strains of the Bolton volunteer band performing near the 
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“ Swan Hotel. He who had left his wallet at the warehouse was not, 
“ however, too much engrossed by the martial music to neglect the 
“tempting opportunity to trot his quondam friend, with whom he 
“stood shoulder to shoulder, though each looked in a different direc- 
“tion. Provided with a needle and stout thread, and being the 
“shorter man of the two, he had no difficulty in sewing the edge of 
“his neighbour’s well-filled wallet to the lapel of his own velveteen 
“ jacket, and then, during a momentary movement in the crowd, 
“adroitly hitched it from his neighbour’s to his own shoulder. An 
“immediate and clamorous charge of robbery was made, and met by 
“an indignant denial from the trotter, who coolly remonstrated with 
“the loser on his culpable want of ordinary care, pointing out, at the 
“ same time, at the means he had taken to secure his own wallet, which 
“no one, he said, could steal from him. This evidence was unanswer- 
“ able, particularly as it was supported by many of the bystanders who 
“had seen the whole transaction, and joined heartily in the laugh at 
“the weaver who had been so effectually trotted for their amusement. 
“A reconciliation was effected through the ordinary means on these 
“ occasions, of an adjournment to the alehouse.” 


Tue Kine AND QUEEN oF. THE SanDwicu IsLANDs. 


In the year 1824, their savage Majesties of the Sandwich Islands 
visited England. They were seen by Miss Berry, who has thus 
graphically described their visit : 

“At half-past ten o’clock, I went with the Prince and Princess 
“ Lowenstein, their son, and my sister, to Mr. Canning’s, the Secretary 
“of State, who received for the first time the King and Queen of the 
“ Sandwich Islands. They arrived in the midst of a numerous assembly 
“ of all the best society, and all en grande toilette for a large assembly 
“ given at Northumberland House. Mr. Canning entered, giving his 
“hand to a large black woman more than six feet high, and broad in 
“ proportion, muffled up in a striped gauze dress with short sleeves, 
“leaving uncovered enormous black arms, half covered again with 
“ white gloves; an enormous gauze turban upon her head ; black hair, 
“not curled, but very short; a small bag in her hand, and I do not 
“know what upon her neck, where there was no gauze. It was with 
“ difficulty that the Minister and his company could preserve a proper 
“gravity for the occasion. The Queen was followed by a lady in 
“ waiting as tall as herself, and with a gayer and more intelligent 
“countenance. Then came the King, accompanied by three of his 
“ subjects, all dressed, like him, in European costume; and a fourth, 
“whose office I did not know, but he wore over his ordinary coat a 
“ scarlet and yellow feather cloak, and a helmet covered with the same 
“ material on his head. The King was shorter than his four courtiers, 
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“but they all looked very strong, and, except the King, all taller than 
“the majority of those who surrounded them. ‘The two ladies were 
“seated before the fire in the gallery for some time. Mrs. Canning 
“was presented first to them, and then the Duke and Duchess of 
“ Glocester and the Prince Leopold. The Queen took the Duchess of 
“ Glocester by the arm and shook it. One should have pitied them for 
“ the way in which all eyes were turned upon them, and for all the 
“ observations they occasioned ; but it seemed to me that their minds 
“are not sufficiently opened, and that they are not civilized enough, 
“ either to notice or to suffer from it. From the gallery Mr. Canning, 
“ still holding the Queen’s hand, conducted them through the apart- 
“ ment and under the verandah of the garden, where the band of the 
“ Guards’ regiment, in their full uniform, was playing military airs. 
“ Her savage Majesty appeared much more occupied by the red-plumed 
“hats of the musicians than by the music. She ought to have been 
“ pleased to see that the officers’ helmet of her Court surpassed them 
“as to colour. From there they were conducted into the dining-room, 
“ where there was a fine collation. The two ladies were seated alone at 
“a table placed across the room, and ate some cake and drank wine. 
“ They appeared awkward in all their movements, and particularly 
“ embarrassed in their walk; there was nothing of the free step of the 
“savage, beg probably embarrassed by the folds of the European 
“ dress.” 

The King and Queen and their suite were wantonly charged with 
gluttony and drunkenness by persons who ought to have known 
better. “It is true,” observes Lord Byron, in his “ Voyage to the 
Sandwich Islands,” “that, unaccustomed to our habits, they little 
“regarded regular hours for meals, and that they liked to eat fre- 
“ quently, though not to excess. Their greatest luxury was oysters, 
“of which they were particularly fond; and one day, some of the 
“ chiefs having been out to walk, and seeing a grey mullet, instantly 
“ seized it and carried it home, to the great delight of the whole party ; 
“ who, on recognising the native fish of their own seas, could scarcely 
“believe that it had not swum hither on purpose for them, or be 
“ persuaded to wait till it was cooked before they ate it.” The best 
proof of their moderation is, however, that the charge at Osborne’s 
Hotel, in the Adelphi, during their residence there, amounted to no 
greater an average than seventeen shillings a head per day for their 
table: as they ate little or no butcher’s meat, but lived chiefly on 
fish, poultry, and fruit, by no means the cheapest articles in London, 
their gluttony could not have been great. So far from their always 
preferring the strongest liquors, their favourite beverage was some 
cider, with which they had been presented by Mr. Canning. 

The popular comic song of “The King of the Cannibal Islands” was 
written a propos to the above royal visit. 
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Sm Jonn Soane Lampoonen. 


Sir John Soane, who bequeathed to the country his Museum in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which cost him upwards of 50,000/., was the son 
of a bricklayer, and was born at Reading in 1753; was errand-boy to 
Dance, the architect, and; subsequently his pupil. He rose to great 
eminence, grew rich and liberal: he gave for Belzoni’s elaborate 
sarcophagus in the Soane Museum, 2000 guineas; paid large sums 
for art rarities; subscribed 10002. for the Duke of York’s monument, 
was contented with his knighthood, and declined to receive a baronetcy. 
Yet he was a man of overweening vanity, and was much courted by 
legacy-hunters ; whilst his alienation from his son assisted in raising up 
many enemies, in addition to those which Soane’s remarkable success 
brought against him. From the latter section may have proceeded 
the following curious and popular squib of the day, said to have been 


found under the plates at one of the artistic or academic dinners. It 
is headed : 


“ The Modern Goth. 
“Glory to thee, great Artist! soul of taste! 
For mending pig-styes where a plank’s misplaced ; 
Whose towering genius plans from deep research 
Houses and temples fit for Master Birch. 
To grace his shop on that important day, 
When huge twelfth-cakes are raised in bright array. 
Each pastry pillar shows thy vast design— 
Hail! then, to thee, and all great works of thine. 
Come let me place thee in the foremost rank, 
With him whose dulness discomposed the bank ; 
[A line illegible.] 
Thy style shall finish what his style begun. 
Thrice happy Wren! he did not live to see 
The dome that’s built and beautified by thee. 
Oh! had he lived to see thy blessed work, 
To sce pilaster’s scored like loins of pork ; 
To see the orders in confusion move ; 
Scrolls fixed below, and pedestals above : 
To see defiance hurled at Rome and Greece, 
Old Wren had never left the world in peace. 
Look where I will, above, below is shown 
A pure disordered order of thine own; 
Where lines and circles curiously unite, 
A base, confounded, compound, Composite : 
A thing from which, in truth it may be said, 
Each lab'ring mason turns abash’d his head ; 
Which Holland reprobates, and Dance derides, 
Whilst tasteful Wyatt holds his aching sides. 
Here crawl, ye spiders! here, exempt from cares, 
Spin your fine webs above the bulls and bears! 
Secure from harm enjoy the channell’d niche : 
No maids molest you, for no brooms can reach ; 
In silence build from models of your own, 
But never imitate the works of Soane !” 
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A Perrpervan Morton SEEKER. 


The celebrated French physician, Pinel, relates the case of a watch- 
maker who was infatuated with the chimera of Perpetual Motion, and 
to effect this discovery, he set to work with indefatigable ardour. 
From unremitting attention to the object of his enthusiasm, coinciding 
with the influence of revolutionary disturbances, his imagination was 
greatly heated, his sleep was interrupted, and at length a complete 
derangement took place. His case was marked by a most whimsical 
illusion of the imagination: he fancied that he had lost his head upon 
the scaffold ; that it had been thrown promiscuously among the heads 
of many other victims; that the judges having repented of their cruel 
sentence, had ordered their heads to be restored to their respective 
owners, and placed} upon their respective shoulders; but that, in 
consequence of an unhappy mistake, the gentleman who had the 
management of that business, had placed upon his shoulders the head 
of one of his unhappy companions. The idea of this whimsical change 
of his head occupied his thoughts night and day, which determined 
his friends to send him to an asylum. Nothing could exceed the 
extravagance of his heated brain: he sung, he cried, or danced inces- 
santly ; and as there appeared no propensity to commit acts of violence 
or disturbance, he was allowed to go about the hospital without 
control, in order to expend, by evaporation, the effervescence of his 
spirits. “Look at these teeth!” he cried, “mine were exceedingly 
“handsome ; these are rotten and decayed. My mouth was sound and 
“healthy; this is foul and diseased. What difference between this 
“ hair and that of my own head !” 

The idea of perpetual motion frequently recurred to him in the 
midst of his wanderings; and he chalked on all the doors or windows 
as he passed the various designs by which his wondrous piece of 
mechanism was to be constructed. The method best calculated to 
cure so whimsical an illusion appeared to be that of encouraging his 
prosecution of it to satiety. His friends were accordingly requested to 
send him his tools, with materials to work upon, and other requisites, such 
as plates of copper and steel, and watch-wheels. His zeal was now 
redoubled ; his whole attention was rivetted upon his favourite pursuit: 
he forgot his meals, and after about a month’s labour our artist began 
to think he had followed a false route. He broke into a thousand 
fragments the piece of machinery which he had fabricated with so 
much toil, and thought, and labour; he then entered upon a new 
plan, and laboured for another fortnight. The various parts being 
completed, he brought them together ; he fancied that he saw a perfect 
harmony amongst them. The whole was now finally adjusted—his 
anxiety was indescribable—mofion succeeded ; it continued for some 
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time, and he supposed it capable of continuing for ever. He was 
elevated to the highest pitch of ecstacy and triumph, and ran like 
lightning into the interior of the hospital, crying out, like another 
Archimedes: “ At length I have solved this famous problem, which 
has puzzled so many men celebrated for their wisdom and talents!” 
Grievous to add, he was checked in the midst of his triumph. The 
wheels stopped! the perpetual motion ceased! His intoxication of joy 
was succeeded by disappointment and confusion; though to avoid a 
humiliating and mortifying confession, he declared that he could easily 
remove the impediment: but, tired of such experimental employment, 
he determined for the future, to devote his attention solely to his 
business. 

There still remained another imaginary impression to be counter- 
acted—that of the exchange of his head, which unceasingly occurred 
to him. A keen and unanswerable stroke of pleasantry seemed best 
adapted to correct this fantastic whim. Another convalescent, of a 
gay and facetious turn, instructed beforehand, adroitly turned the 
conversation to the subject of the famous miracle of St. Denis, in which 
it will be recollected that the holy man, after decapitation, walked 
away with his head under his arm, which he kissed and condoled with 
for its misfortune. Our mechanician strongly maintained the possi- 
bility of the fact, and sought to confirm it by an appeal to his own 
case. The other set up a loud laugh, and replied with a tone of the 
keenest ridicule: “ Madman as thou art, how could St. Denis kiss his 
own head? Was it with his heels?” This equally unexpected and 
unanswerable retort forcibly struck the maniac. He retired confused 
amidst the laughter which was provoked at his expense, and never after- 
wards mentioned the exchange of his head. 
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Sonnet. 


Corp looks, hard words: these wear away the stone, 
Yet, to its veriest fragment will it be 
Of diamond particles, in love for thee. 
"Tis for thy sake, dear love, and thine alone, 
I would thou wert less bitter in thy thought 
Of one whose heart lies underneath thy feet. 
That thou shouldst trample on it, is but mect 
Reward for all the evil it has wrought ; 
But when ’tis cold and still, and can no more 
For thee its floods of tenderness outpour, 
I dread lest unrelenting memory bring 
With late regret, remorse’s bitter sting. 
Oh, let it not be so—recall alone 
The loving life I built, into thy throne. 


When I am lying in the cold dark grave, 
Shut out from light and love, from hope and fear, 
Perchance thou'lt pause to drop a silent tear 
O’er one whom once thou wouldst have died to save. 
Nor do I deem that thou now lov’st me less ; 
Yet, had I served my God as I have thee, 
He had not in my need forsaken me: 
Then, by the memory of my tenderness, 
Be gentle with the little one I leave 
To face life’s miseries alone—believe 
That woman’s heart can break, but never roam 
When once she’s raised her idol to his throne. 
Then guard my darling, lest her future be 
Blasted, like mine, and end as bitterly. 


L. W. F. 





